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BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


It is a basis for culinary treatment that BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR is recommended under this 
head. In the hands of an accomplished cook there is no known limit to the variety of delicate and palatable dishes 
which may be produced from it. It readily lends itself to the requirements of individual taste, and may be enriched with 
every variety of ingredient within the resources of the cuzsine. It is equally susceptible of plain and simple treatment 
for ordinary domestic purposes, and one of its chief recommendations is the facility with which it may be prepared. 
Boiled with milk, and with or without the addition of sugar and flavouring, it may be ready for the table within fifteen 
minutes’; or, poured into a mould and cooled, it becomes in the course of an hour a Blancmange, which, served with 
fresh or preserved fruit, will be acceptable at any meal. Add sultana raisins, marmalade, or jam of any kind, and in 
about the same time it is made into an excellent Baked Pudding. To which facts may be added just two hints : 

1. Take care to boil with milk, when so required, for not less than eight minutes. 

2. If time can be taken for it, the Baked Pudding will be the better for being allowed to cool, and should be 
re-warmed when about to be served. 


Use only {ts a 
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S. & OW. HARRIS’S 
POLISHING PASTE 


(FOR MEDALS AND GLASS), 


FURNITURE POLISH. BLACK LEAD 
S22 EBONITE CLEAN! NO DUST!! 
aS 





_— of Common Imitations | 
WA T f R r k 0 0 7 CAUTION. — Beware of Comt from cheap materials) 
resembling the ** DOMB" in shape but NOT !N QUALITY. These are some- 
times offered because they afford A LARGER PROFIT, 


BLACKING THERE ISONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD 


and it is manufactured ONLY BY KE. JAMES & SONS. a Purchasers should 
For Boots and Shoes see that the words “JAMES” and our Trade Mark “‘DOME" appear on 
: seca s every block. No other is genuine, 


Sara p Requires no Brushing. FE JAMES& SON Succ PLYMOUTH: 


To obtained of all Oilmen and Grocers. 

DAR LOW’S RELIABLE TABLE KNIVES 
AND CARVERS. 

MAGNETINE BVERY BLADE STAMPED SMD WARRANTED THE 











BELTS, SPINE BANDS, LUNG INVIGORATORS, CHEST PROOF. BALANCE HANDLES. 
PROTECTORS, WRISTLETS, KNEE-CAPS, &e., &e. QS-) 12S., 248-, 35S. per dozen. 
FOR THE CURE OF MEAT OR POULTRY CARVERS. 


Gout, Rueumartism, GENERAL DesiLity, INDIGESTION, 


Sciatica, LumBaGo, Broncuitis, Liver, 38- 6d., 48. 6d., 6s. 6d., 10s. 6d. per pair. 








(——— —__LUNG,_AxD CHEsT sag ne ; aes ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES (POST-FREE) OF CUTLERY, SPOONS, 
Gentlemen’s Belts. | Descriptive Ladies’ Belts. Forks, Cruet STanps, &c. 
. eet uae : vig AE MICS Cts see, 
ieee Pamphlet | Slee 
FRANCIS E. SPILLER, 


“ | POST FREE. 
_ Si-each, __ 27/-each. 71, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON. 


DARLOW & CO., 443, STRAND, LONDON. 








5 per cent. Discount off 40/ Purchases and upwards. 
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THE SWORD AND THE TROWEL. 


A Monthly Magazine. 


It commands a ion among almost all classes of 


y against the errors of the times. 


ee growingly worthy of the widest circulation, 


Edited by C, H. SPURGEON. 
Price 3d. Yearly Vols. 5s. 


Records the movements of the Tabernacle and its Institutions, but also touches upon a great variety of interesting themes. 
It commands a large and influential body of readers. 


large circulati 
pec _It records the works of faith and labours of love which are a honour of the various sections of the church, and it contends most 
gepaningy It is an accurate record of the religious which 
Tabernacle, but its advocacy is far from befng confined within that area. As an earnest defender of the voluntary principle, it strives to draw 
out Sperapathins of the people, and to pd ner? them to give freely to Christian ent 
ly passes away, the living power of spontaneous generosity 


Cases for Binding, 1s. 4d. 


and as a religious periodical it now occupies a position second to 


from the Metropolitan 





8% SONITION 


; so that as the system of endowments and State 


erprises ; 
may more than supply its place. o pains will be spared to render 





LONDON: PASSMORE & ALABASTER, 4, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 





LADIES TRAVELLING, 


Visiting the Seaside, playing Lawn 
Tennis, riving, or otherwise exposed 
to the scorching rays of the sun and 
heated particles of dust, will find 


ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR 


a% most cooling and refreshing for the 
face, hands, and arms. It eradicates 
Sunburn, Freckles, Tan, Stings of 
Insects, &c. Sizes 4s. 6d. & 8s. 6d. 
per Bottle. 


Ask any a Perfumer, or Hairdresser for RowLanv’s 
Katypor, and avoid imitations. 


-Protodyne 


SIXTY THOUSAND INVALIDS CURED. 


Four Thousand Testimonials Given. 


SPECIAL EFFECTS OF PROTODYNE. To stimulate the 
Appetite, give good Digestion, sustain Mental Exertion, give Physical 
Power to all Crgans of the Bod iy to cure Weakness, Paralysis, 
store Debility, Heart Disease, Sleeplessness, Stomach and Liver 

laints. It is the great remedy for Overworked Brain, Worry 

ary meg Wasting Diseases, &c. ; to Purify the Blood, give 

aaeet Strength, ive Buoyancy to the Spirits, Activity to the 
Limbs, Firmness to the Muscles, Ve our to the Nerves, Vivacity to 
the Mind, make the Eye Brilliant, the Skin Clear, Intellect Sound ; 
in a word, to give new life to every Exhausted Tissue, and make Life 
a Calm and Peaceful Joy. To give‘Man what Nature intended him 
to have—a Strong Mind in a Strong Body. 

Sold in Bottles at 4s. 6d. and 11s., by ali Chemists. 


H. & H. SMITH & CO.—Protodyne Laboratory, 
26, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 

NOTICE.—All Medicines may be had direct from the Laboratory 
on receipt of the amount in’Stamps or Postal Order. 


22, Paternoster 1 , London. 








or Wine of Life, 
the 
GREAT HEALTH 
RESTORER. 
Prepared - from 
the Prescription 


of a celebrated 
London ITA Is inate for giving Tone to the 
Stomach, Strength to the Nerves, Activity to the Liver, 
Purity and Richness to the Blood, ’and relief in the most 
Stubborn Cases of Indigestion, being equally beneficial 
to both Sexes. Children take it most readily. 


PRICE 2/9 and 4/6. 


To be had ONLY of Leading Chemists, or direct from 
the Proprietors— 


HOLDEN & Co., 6, Pilgrim Street, 


(ONE DOOR FROM LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.) 








W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 
DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price rs. 13d., by Post r5 Stamps, and (three Roxes in one) 2s. gd., 
by "Post 36°Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 
THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious. 

They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head, and Kidneys, free the 

Skin of Blotches, and purify the Blood They never give cold, 

MAY BE TAKEN AT ALL TIMES BY EITHER SEX, and regulate the 

Bowels with comfort and safety. ‘“ Espr CIALLY VALUABLE AT THE 

CHANGES OF LIFE IN YOUTH OR MIDDLE AGE.’ 


Made only by W. F. SMITH, M.P.S, 280, Walworth Roai, 
London, Proprietor of 


FOWLER’S CORN, BUNION, & CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


Which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure. 
Post-free for 15 Stamps, 


BRANCH DEPOT, 281, BRIXTON ROAD. 
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POWDER 


All Advertisements for this M agazine — be sent to HOLLINGS & BROCK, 
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cause ee a Scrofula, rao Sores of 
Diseases, its are marvellou: 
THOUSANDS vec OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. * 
SS and in cases ofs ix times the quantity, rrs. each, of 
all thee amd een 30 Or 132 stamps, by 1¢ Proprietor, 


The Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Company 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” 





WORLD FAMED 
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BLOOD MIXTURE. 


—‘** Blood Mixture.” 


THE GREAT B BLOOD. PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever 





kinds, Skin and Blood 


*SOUIZVse 


COLN. 
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JEOPARDY OF LIFE. 





“TI know what it is,” he an- 


ZULULAND AND CETEWAYO, otter ae 


are very poisonous. “his ex- 
planation made me feel exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable, but 
elicited from him that there was 
not much danger, as the “‘maas”” 
taken with it would neutralise 
the effect of the poison. Dinos 
he mentioned poison, I dived 
into the packs and pulled out a 
bottleof ENO’S FRUITSALT, 
and emptying a quantity into 
two mn of filled them up 
with water, and. several times 
repeated the dose; in a few 
urs we were considerably 
better.—‘‘ Zululand and Cete- 
wayo” (p. 139). by Capt. W. R. 
Ludlow, rst Battalion R. V., 
Royal, Warwickshire Regiment 


“* What on earth shall I take 
to Zululand ?” asked my friend. 
I replied, ‘‘ If you take my ad- 
vice—and it’s that of an old 
traveller—you'll not budge with- 
out a few bottles of ENO, even 
if you leave half your kit be- 

ind, I never am without these 
salts, and, please the pigs, never 
intend to be.” On his return, I 
in vired, £‘ Well, how | about 

O’S FRUIT SALT?” “ My 
Go fellow, it was the best ad- 
vice you ever gave; they saved 
me many an illness; and when 
I left Tuegla I sold the remain- 
ing bottles for ten times the 
original price!" —Lieut.-Co?. 


THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


You can change the trickling stream, but not the raging torrent. 
WHat EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.— How important it is to every individual to have at hand some simple: 


effective, and palatable remedy, such as ENO'S FRUIT SALT, 


to check disease at the onset ! 


For this is the time. With very little 


trouble you can change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but not the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts, I feel I cannot 
sufficiently impress this important information upon all Householders, or Ship Captains, or Europeans generally, who are bene | or residing in 


any hot or foreign climate. Whenever a change is contemplated, likely to disturb the condition of health, let E NO’S FRUIT 


ALT be your 


companion, for under any circumstances its use is beneficial and never can do harm. When you feel out of sorts, yet unable to say why, fre- 
quently without any warning you are suddenly seized with lassitude, disinclination for bodily or mental exertion, loss of appetite, sickness, pain 
in the forehead, dull aching of the back and limbs, coldness of the surface, and often shivering, &c., &c., then your whole body is out of order, 
the spirit of danger has been kindled, but you do not know where it may end ; it is a real necessity to have a simple remedy at hand that will 


answer the very 
to bring the ship into safety, but he cannot quell the raging storm. 


st end, with a positive assurance of doing good in every case and in no case any harm. The pilot can so steer and direct as 
The common idea when not feeling well is, * I will wait and see, perhaps I 


shall be better to-morrow ;’ whereas. had a supply of ENO’S FRUIT SALT been at hand, and use made of it at the onset, all calamitous 
results might have been avoided. What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enter- 
prises, as untimely death? It is not exaggeration, but simple fact, when I state that any little pecuniary benefit I may derive from the sale of 


this Preparation is absolutely nothing as compared with the immense benefit by those who use it. 


ENo's FRUIT SALT.—‘ After suffering for nearly two 

and a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, 
and after trying almost everything, and spending much money with- 
out finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it 
doing mé a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual 
health ; and others I Know that have tried it have not enjoyed such 
good health for years.—Yours most truly, Ropert HuMmPHREys, 
Post Office, Barrasford.’ 


EXo’s FRUIT SALT.—‘From a town ¥ British pets 
South America, December sth, 1878. J, C. Eno. Esq., Lon- 

don. Sir,—After two years’ trial of your excellent FRUIT SALT, 

I can safely say that it has saved me much misery from col: mial 
fevers, indigestion, and an impaired appetite, to which I have been 
subject during an eleven years’ residence in the tropics. It is in- 

valuable to travellers as a preventive of sea-sickness and a relief 
from the other ailments of life aboard ship; and, for myself, I would 
as soon think of going a voyage without a toothbrush as my bottle 
of FRUIT SALT. With ordinary care it dues not get hard and 
caked as other effervescent preparations do in warm and humid 
climates, and this is greatly in its favour.—I am, Sir, yours respect- 

fully, W. J.B. P.S.—If you choose to make use of this, or any 
part of it, you are at liberty to do so, without quoting the name, or 
you may use the initials.’ 


. C. ENO. 


NO’S FRUIT SALT.—From the Rev. Dr. Hurst, Vicar 

of Collerly.—‘I have used your FRUIT SALT for many 
years, and have verified your statements. The thanks of the public 
are due to you for your unceasing efforts to relieve suffering 
humanity. Long may you live to be a blessing to the world!’ 
THE ART OF CONQUESTIS LOST WITHOUT 

THE ART OF EATING.—DINNER FNGAGEMENTS. 
—STIMULANTS.—TOO RICH FOOD.—LATE HOURS,— 
INSUFFICIENT EXERCISE.—EXCITEMENT, &c.—A gen- 
tleman writes :—‘ When I feel out of sorts I take a dose of ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT one hour before dinner, or first thing in the morning. 
The effect is all I could wish.’ How to enjoy good food that would 
otherwise cause biliousness, headache, or disordered stomach—use 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT. uy 

UCCESS IN LIFE.—‘A new invention is brought before 

the public and commands success. A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in 
copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet 
not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity 
that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure 
reputation and profit."—ApDams, 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES, HOW TO 
PREVENT DISEASE. 





AUTION.—Legal rights are protected in every civilized country. Examine each Bottle and see the Capsule is marked 


**ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. 


Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


Sold by all Chemists. 





PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, §.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATART. 








K, 22, Paternoster Row, London. 
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PLOUGEH’s 


PYRETIC. SALINE. 


Effervescing and Tasteless. _ 
Forms a most Invigorating, Vitalising, and Refreshing Beverage. 


Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, In 


e, Hi burn, and 
stion, Constipation, Lassitud f Moor " VERS, 


Fev: s and quickl li s the worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, 
Prickly Ree gape Fading Measles, Eruptive ‘or Skin Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. 


Dr. MORGAN. it furnishes the blood with its 
lost saline constituents.” 

Dr. TURLEY :—“‘I found it act as a specific in my 
experience and family, in the worst forms of Scarlet Fever, 
NO other medicine being required.” 

Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of 
Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—I have 


A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. 


great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 
cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 
Dyspepsia.” 2 

Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—“‘T used it in the treatment 
of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
state I never lost a single case.” 
Notice my name and Trade Mark. 


In Patent ISUCE ered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSUL 


NG CHEMIST; 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 





PERFECTION! 


A Perrect Markinc INK WitHouT 
EAT. No TROUBLE. 


WALTON’S 


“FLORA NIGRA”|KALODERMA 


Price 2/6, 4/6, 7,6, &o. 





Claims to be the only successful pre- 
paration possessing the above advant- | Post free for 83 
ages for Writing, Etching, or Drawing stamps. 
on Linen, Calico, &c. It can be used 
with any clean stamp or steel pen, and & 
cannot be removed without destroying 
the fabric. 

*,* Invaluable to Hotels and Laun- ¢ 
dries. Price 1/-, 2/6, to 21/._ Post 


free for 13 stamps. Sold by Chemists 
and Stationers, &c. 








of spurious imitations. 


PURITY! 


Tourists, Travellers, and Ladies visiting the 
Sea-side will find 


WALTON’S 


accidental) on the face, neck, arms, and 
hands. It is delightfully cooling, healing, and 
refreshing after the ride, promenade, or drive, and and ss. 6d. Post free for 33 stamps. 


heat of the ballroom. Detection impossible. Beware | Sold by Silversmiths, Chemists, and 


SIMPLICITY! 
ELEOTRO-PLATING AND 
GILDING AT HOME. 


WALTON’S ARGENTINE 


Will Ke-silverall kindsof Plated Goods 
on Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., 
such as Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, 

Um Taps, Trinkets, &c, 
Invaluable for re- | Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., &c. Post free 
moving Tan, Freckles, for 21 stamps. Also 


Sunburn, Pimples, Plotches, WALTOWS AURINE. 










Eczema, Erysipelas, Scurvy, A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding 
and all disfigurements (natural or | cheap Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to 


Solid Gold. When ladies wish to change 
Silver Trinkets into Gold, this will be 
found most convenient. Price 2s. 6d. 





Ironmongers. 


Proprietor, T. WALTON, Haverstock Hill, London, and 3, Upper Hill Street, Richmond, 





Circulation ever increasing. 
16th Edition. Just Out, post free, 1s. 


HOW TO INVEST. 


No one should invest either large or small sums without first reading 
this work. ‘“ More valuable than ever.’’"—Vide Public Press. 


Published by E. J. Barrett, F.R.G.S., 30, Great 
St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet re- 
quired during their use, and are certain to prevent 
the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
"ae excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 

All Chemists, at 1s. 13d and 2s. 9d. per box. 











NOW READY. 
The New Volume, cloth boards, 240 pp., Is. 6d. 


“BIBLE LIGHT,” forTruth Seekers. 


The Proprietor will present to every Purchaser a copy of a new 

splendidly coloured and deeply interesting Gospel Diagram (size 

about 14 by 17 inches) entitled “ aaa of Love and Grace,’ by 
W.C. M. 


London: HAUGHTON & CO., 10, Paternoster Row. 


THE BEST SKIN SOAP. 


E. HOWARD'S 


TAR & SULPHUR SOAP, 


REMOVES 


Pimples, Blotches, Discolorations, Roughness, 
and Skin Eruptions. 





In Boxes containing Three Tablets, Is. ; Post Free for 
15 stamps, or Sample Tablet sent for Six stamps, of the 
Maker, E. HOWARD, Chemist, 184, Old Kent Road, 
London, S.E. 

Sold by all Chemists. Wholesale of W. Mather,” London 
and Manchester. 





HOLLINGS & BROCK, General Advertising Contractors and Agents, 
22, Paternoster Row, London, receive Advertisements for “The Sword and 
the Trowel” and “The Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit,” and also insert 
Advertisements in all the London and Country Newspapers and Magazines, 


on the lowest terms. 
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** If you will take your way, I will take mine. 
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ALINE VINE; 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE WHITE 


“ Laura LINwoop,” 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—CONFLICTING WILLS. 









RWYHAT the struggle was between | 
5] those two conflicting wills I | 
know not. I waited without, ~~ 
daring to think of the issue. 
first | wondered that they ie 
so quiet, but at last Mr. Adrian’s excited voice 
rang upon the stillness. 

“T cannot wzlove you, Aline, even if I 
would, but I will never sign and seal you 
mine till in this you have made confession.” 

‘“You must have made sure of me, sir, 
thus to threaten me.” 





“T did. If I deceived myself, you flattered 
the illusion.” | 
“Oh, Mr. Adrian!” Then again the} 


voices became confused and indistinct till 
clearly and haughtily his again rose above 
the hush. 

“But I shall not persuade you further. | 
‘The attachment you are so determined to 
mortify in me would have made me your 
adoring lover, your devoted husband, never 
your slave.” 

By what sudden accession of nerve I found | 
courage to intrude on them I know not. | 
Both were standing—Aline near the window, | 
toying with her little silk apron; Mr. Adrian 
near the mantelpiece, looking stern and un- | 
persuasive. He might have been Rienzi with | 
Rome before him in revolt, not a wilful and | 
mistaken girl. 

“ You are both of you wrong,” I said, “ you 
are both very exceedingly wrong. You, Mr. 
Adrian, arouse this girl’s defiant nature when 
you ought to conciliate her r, and you, Aline, 
forget that you have given Mr. Adrian cause 
for suspicion, and that it is your duty to 
submit, and give him the straightforward ex- 
planation he requires.” I continued my 
entreaties, but she was inexorable. She wept | 
and trembled, but she would not yield. 

“Forgive me, Mr. Adrian,” she said, “ ” 

the hopes I have, as you say, encouraged. 
did not know the stigma attaching to Se 
when [I let you be so friendly 
that I am untrue to you. I am only very 
unfortunate and very unhappy.” 

“Stigma!” he exclaimed. 
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look that might have 
y ; so do not think | fear that was prompting her to resistance. 


tempest had swept over his horizon, 
‘ Dearest, tell | needed a poet, base-born and corrupt, whose 
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not clear you of it. It may be that it is only 
the mystery with which you are investing it 
that gives it any importance.” 

She shook her head. 

“I have behaved like a madman and a 
|fool in thinking hardly of you, Aline. I 
believe I should have been more just to a girl 
that I loved less; but if you have cherished 
high ideals, so have I. So far as real human 
corruption was concerned, you have lived in my 
imagination as ‘the youngest of the angels.’ 
You know who gave me that jewel, five words 
long—do you not?” 

With admirable tact and self-control he 
was trying to smooth the way for her by 
divesting the subject of its seriousness and 
leading her aside from it 

It was a pleasure to hear her sigh of relief, 
as she softly answered, “ Dante! But if 
Beatrice had been alive, he would have known 
better than to offer her such homage.” 

“Indeed! Who told youso? Tothis day 
women can make poets as well as fools of 
men. The splendours and romance and 
nonsense of the age of chivalry may be 
passed, but may God leave to us its spirit. 
It is by your beauty that our grosser strength 
is allured into the duty that we owe to your 
| weakness ; but that is not the half of the 
story, Aline. It may be with some, but it is 
not with all. It is when the moral and 
religious advantage you have over us awakens 
our adoration, and your weakness appeals to 
us as an infinitely tender and lovely thing, a 
thing almost in itself holy, that then love is 
perfect and complete, a lever to raise the 
soul of both man and woman nearer to Him 
who breathed them into life.” 

His face was not unpersuasive now; his 


tones were as soft as they were always musical. 


He was, I thought, touching the chord that 


of all others Aline was the most certain to 
respond to. 
into an exquisite harmony by-and-by 


The discords would be resolved 


Yet she never raised her eyes to meet the 
lifted her out of the 


** Oh, indeed!” he exclaimed, as if a sudden 
6c 
It 


me what it is, and it will be strange if I do | heart was tainted through his blood, to change 
VOL. 
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all that. It needed a Boccaccio to revolu- 
tionize the Kingdom of Heaven that a Dante 
and a Petrarch had set up among their fellows. 
3ut the kingdom has been built up from its 
ruins. The worship has not changed its 
character.” 

At those words, “whose heart was tainted 
through his blood,” I noticed a sudden con- 
vulsive contraction of Aline’s lips and hand, 
and her face became even more hopeless. 

Then she said wearily— 

“You speak in a dead tongue; and when 
such high ideals totter, great must be their fall.” 

“To totter is not to fall. The veneration 
I have for you has come to me from a much 
nearer and dearer source than the pages of 
the poets, Aline. Even from one of the most 
saintly mothers that ever a son of Adam was 
blessed with, and a sister who, humanly 
speaking, could hardly be more noble and 
true in heaven than she was here. I might 
take my bride more deeply into my affections 
than these, I could never place her more 
highly in my esteem.” 

“It seems to me it must be highly danger- 
ous to any woman to permit you to lead her 
into that sanctuary ; but do not let your dis- 
appointment in me make you distrustful of 
others.” 

“Disappointment in you! I have perhaps 
no need to be disappointed. My sole reason 
for laying my heart, as it were, bare to you, 
was to explain the shock of yesterday and my 
rash conduct, which I do not pretend to 
justify. Now it has dawned upon me that 
I have been very inconsiderate and very 
foolish.” 

Still no sign of yielding. 

“T think, as you will not tell me, I must 
tell you ; for I am sure I know all about it. 
Two or three years ago you thoughtlessly 
carried on what may be called a juvenile 
flirtation with a handsome sailor boy—he with 
you—and like a very naughty girl you took 
good care that Emily should not know. You 
would have forgotten all about it but for the 
event of yesterday, and the pity and con- 
sternation you felt at seeing to what he had 
sunk. Well, I could wish that it had been 
otherwise, if for no other reason than that 
you are you ; but it would be absurd of me 
to let it give me any more trouble.” 

There was a pause in which one could almost 
hear the beatings of one’s own heart. Oh, 
how I longed for it to end in words from her 
which should render me de ¢rop, and enable 
me to rush away and leave them for the re- 
concilation, so sweet after such a trial ! 





“And if I said it was so, Mr. Adrian?” 
said Aline. 
“Oh, then I would punish you— 


‘I would put you deep down in the dungeon, 
In the round tower of my heart,’” 


he said, coming and taking her reluctant 
hand— 


‘** And there would I keep you for ever, 
Yes, for ever and a day ; 
Till the walls should crumble to ashes, 
And moulder in dust away.’ 


But I would no more separate the perfume 
from the flower, Aline, than wrong you by 
unjust suspicions.” 

I am sure she must almost have wished 
that she had done wrong to be forgiven after 
that fashion, but after a visible struggle for 
composure, she said with a sweet dignity- 

“Mr. Adrian, you have not imagined the 
case at all; if you had, then yesterday’s state- 
ment would be proven false, and how would 
you get over that? I am sorry, sorry almost 
to the death, but I cannot, will not explain.” 

“Why do you keep to that, Aline?” I 
exclaimed ; “only tell Mr. Adrian, and I will 
never seek to know. It shall be sacred 
between you and him.” 

“TI cannot,” she said, defiantly. 

“Which means that you do not know me 
well enough to trust me, Aline,” he pleaded. 
“Why, what has come to you? I thought 
you were young flesh and young blood ; that 
you were electrical in your sympathies, and 
gushing and confiding, and suddenly I find 
that you are like a stone. One might think 
this a spell of the ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’ Oh, what shall touch your eyelids 
and give you back to me?” 

“T don’t know. Would that I could wake 
up and find ita dream. I am very miserable.” 
“You are working out your own misery. 
Supposing that you had been my wife?” 
“Then I must have told you.” 

“And would that have made us un- 
happy ?” 

“It would me; and though you might have 
made the best of it to me, it would always 
have been in your mind. But why do you 
torture me with these inquisitorial questions ? 
I will not answer them.” 

Though I saw a storm was gathering, I left 
them. 

* And if I were to tell you now,” said Aline, 
“you would be sorry for me, but you would 
not take me into your life. The end would 
be the same.” 
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“ How could it, if there is no wrong ?” 

“There may be disgrace where there is no 
sin,” she said. ‘‘ But you are making me say 
too much. Mr. Adrian, forgive me; forgive 
me for the hopes I raised in you when I did 
not know. Remember, if you have had your 
castle in the air, I have had mine. It must 
be harder for me, for the grief I cannot un- 
bosom is as deep as a grave in the sea. Oh, 
then, forgive me and let me go!” 

Again, though words were lost, the voice of 
a man’s passionate pleading was to be heard ; 
the transition from persuasive tenderness to 
impetuous displeasure being unmistakable, 
when he found that it was still in vain. 

At last, as if she had been suddenly stung 
into an outward show of scorn, she left him. 

“T will raise heaven and earth,” he said, 
when he met me, “but I will get to the 
bottom of this miserable secret. Unparalleled 
obstinacy and infatuation! It is to be hoped 
that the manifestation of it is but rare. Still, 
let the truth discover itself; as long as there 
is in her no lie, I cannot, as she says, put 
her out of my life. I leave my heart in her 
keeping, whatever she may choose to do with 
such a good-for-nothing toy.” 

“Mr. Adrian, it is not like you to say that. 
You are not given to self-scorning.” 

“I did not think it was like her to puta 
heart in the place of her doll, and to play 
with it; but, of course, no kind of treatment 
is to be complained of from a woman.” 

A painful evening followed. Angry as I 
was with Aline, every time I looked at her 
I could have wept. She had removed the 
traces of tears from her cheeks, and the stern- 
ness of a Niobe had taken their place. 

Then Jessie Langley ran in to take tea 
with us, because her mamma had sent her, 
and for the first time she was unwelcome to 
me, while to Aline she was doubly welcome, 
because of the barrier of reserve that had 
risen up between us. 

“You cannot think how glad I am to come 
here again,” exclaimed the warm-hearted girl, 
who had been so long imprisoned ; “and I 
want toknowall about the excursion yesterday.” 

“The enjoyment of it was dashed. Aline 
fainted again, and to-day she is not at all 
herself.” 

“Oh, I am sorry! But, Aline, you are 
sure to rise like a Phcenix from your ashes ; 
you always do.” 

There is an egotism in sorrow which makes 
us obtuse to the signs of it in others when we 
are suffering ourselves. So Jessie continued 
in the same strain— 
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**T wish I was as happy as you are. How- 
ever, I am soon to go gipsying in the dear 
old dales.” 

** Are you glad?” asked Aline. 

“No; but I ought to be.” 

She was really looking better than she had 
done a short time ago. Some of her native 
vivacity had returned, for peace may fly and 
yet mirth remain like a song-bird in a forsaken 
bower. Yet there was a forced tone in Jessie’s 
mirth, a hollow ring in her laugh that jarred. 
It reminded me of Anne Boleyn’s laugh in 
the Tower, and this evening I did wish that 
she would laugh a little less. Such trifling 
bespoke not only a highly-wrought, sensitive 
temperament, but an undisciplined, irregular 
mind, and a spirit wounded beyond its power 
of endurance. No doubt I was the more 
keenly affected by it because of the tension 
we were ourselves under, and because of the 
unconscious irony of many of the words, 
words that must have been like whips to 
Aline. And Aline exerted herself to talk to 
her, ay, and to talk soothingly and brightly. 
She did also what I had never before known 
her do—she sat on the floor beside Jessie, 
who was on a low chair by the fire, and 
taking her long thin fingers between her 
hands kissed them many times. To me this 
was inexpressibly touching. I knew she had 
always sympathized with Jessie, but was it 
possible that her sympathy had already been 
ripened and struck a deeper root in her 
enduring heart? Whatever the act betokened, 
the feeling that prompted to it was mute. 
She had not the slightest desire to receive 
from Jessie what she gave, and to tell her 
that in one of its many varied forms sorrow 
also had come to her. 

It was no wonder that Aline had shown 
erewhile a little disdain of Jessie’s weakness. 
If she fell, it was because of too much strength. 
If the strength of her nature had never before 
been suspected, it was because the ideal had 
so beautifully clothed upon it, that its out- 
lines presented only a thing of feminine love- 
liness and delicacy. 

Till the test was to be applied, till the 
struggle had to begin—and I do not carry the 
figure too far—the rack to be endured, she 
who could weep upon the rose-leaves and the 
lilies could smile upon the thorns; and is such 
fortitude exceptional? No, hearts like hers 
have throbbed beneath the Attic robe, the 
Roman gown, and beneath the frivolous silks 
and laces of the French court. By many 
English hearths they beat to-day, but, oh, 
forbid that any yet untried should make 
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experience of the wonderful capacities they 
have for suffering ! 

Here were two girls whose hearts were put 
to proof. One was strong, the other was weak. 
What then? Who will dare say that the 
strong has the advantage? We all know 
the fable of the oak-tree and the reed. 

Presently Aline began to stir the fire and 
to break up and rearrange the coals, as if 
there was some childish satisfaction to be got 
from the successive jets of flame that leaped 
out of their dark prison during the process. 

“T never felt so cold as I do to-day,” she 
murmured. 

“Where are your thoughts?” enquired 
Jessie. 

Aline started. 

“‘T would offer a penny for them, but I at 
least know who it is they fly away to, when 
your soul seems to have gone out for a little 
while.” 

Aline gazed at her bewildered. 

“Don't,” she said; but Jessie was not 
silenced. 

“And you are not too long left to enjoy 
the enchantment by absence. Oh, Aline, I 
do think you such a happy girl! No one 
will come here to-night to take me away from 
you, as on that memorable evening when we 
had our quills up at each other, you know, 
and couldn’t get them down quickly enough. 
Do you still go on with your studies when 
someone is here? He was here on Wednes- 
day. Did you get into the perfect tense of 
Amo?” 

** Jessie, how you do go on!” 

“T once got as far as the imperfect,” said 
the excited girl, “and there I stuck. Present 
and imperfect, all I learned—my whole lesson. 
Then I had to decline it negatively. You 
are further, you can decline Amor.” 

The mixture in all this of the pathetic and 
the ludicrous wasabsurd, but the tragic-comedy 
of it was little to our taste. It was beyond 
her to sustain her part, however, for with a 
laugh that had a sob in it she said— 

“ Aline, I wonder I can love you so much, 
when I am always asking why you are so 
happy and I so miserable ?” 

“Hush, Jessie,” I said, “ you will make 
yourself ill. Besides, such talk is unworthy 
of a good little house-mother like you, and a 
Methodist withal. I thought you knew better.” 

“Why, it was half of it in fun!” 

** And the other half in earnest.” 

“ But you don’t know how fearfully I am 
suffering! How earnestly I wish to die! ” 

- “You should be afraid to indulge in such 


a wish. It is cowardly. Come, be good; go» 
into the Dales and try to be happy. Leave 
the future, and if your health is restored, you 
don’t know how the ‘all things’ may work 
round for earthly good, as well as for that of 
which we all think too little.” 

“Do you really think so, Miss Mordaunt?” 

“Yes, I believe that everything depends 
upon your getting well ; and you cannot ex 
pect to improve while you writhe and rebel 
and cry in secret, as I am afraid you do.” 

“You are quite right,” she said softly, 
looking not a little ashamed of herself. 

“Miss Mordaunt, you are the first who has 
breathed one word of hope for me. I am 
comforted.” 

“Yes, but do not take the hope in a 
draught ; only a drop when the cup is pecu 
liarly bitter; and may you see happy days 
yet, dear girl!” 

* * * * 


“Oh sublime Despair!” wrote Aline in her 
journal that night, “‘ put the sign of calm 
upon my brow which Hope can never wear, 
and let it deceive everyone, but most of all 
my loving, anxious Emily. If anything could 
comfort me, it would be telling her; but it 
must never be. I have not power to sustain 
her and myself too, and if she knew this 
dreadful secret, she would be crushed into 
her grave by its weight. 

*¢ But oh, brief pang that separates body and 
soul, can it ever be so keen as that which 
separates two hearts, and repeats itself with 
every thought and with every happy memory? 

“Ah, but there is no escaping it! The 
utmost humiliation and crucifixion of my pride 
would not save me: so why should I incu: 
it? Even for his sake it is better not 
better, less ignoble, to renounce him than 
to put him to the pain of renouncing me. 
Well for him that his anger took him away 
yesterday, till the impetuous desire to confide 
in him had received a check. I wish that 
Philip were near me ; he might be able to do 
something, and he would be close as the grave 
to Emily. Well! well! life must be lived 
through somehow and each day’s duties done. 
It is strange that in this twofold sorrow I can 
think so much of what 7 have lost and the 
hard things that are thought of me; but it 
shows me the stuff of which Iam made. I 
almost wonder that God should have used it 
in making a woman.” 

I might make still freer with the contents 
of this little journal, tear-blurred and incoher- 
ent though the entries often are, but I forbear. 








that he might still be dear.” 





It were profane to lift the veil on ieee 
that she most closely guarded, but whatever 
may be thought of the course she took, the 
language here is wholly inconsistent with it. 
Adrian Hay was loved as he deserved, was 
nobly loved, even his pride, his love of power, 
the special trait which came in her path like 


«a “rock of offence,” and was the rock on 


which she split; but I cannot fill any ear 
with the echoes that dwell in mine. 
The cry must be muffled, the spasm that 


distorts the face hidden as we hide a scar. 


"CHAPTER XXXVII.—ADRIAN HAY’S MEETING 


WITH MELANIE, AND WHAT FOLLOWED. 


DRIAN HAY had threatened to seek 
for some clue to the mystery which 
baffled him, and he kept,his w ord. 

Only three days had passed since the 
painful passage between him and Aline when 
he appeared upon the scenes again, requesting 
to see both of us. And Aline complied, 
though she sat apart with that convenient pre- 
tence for feminine absorption, a piece of 
needlework. Whether it engaged her fingers 


or not, her eyes were never at leisure to 


wander to his face, and in the restrained, in- 
different conversation that passed, her lips 
Dore no part. 

Mr. Adrian was pale with suppressed 
emotion, and the set of his mouth was more 
resolute than ever. ‘The temper of steel 
flashed even in the glance of his speaking eye. 
Had he not wished to see me, I would not 
have dared leave Aline with him, but I saw 
that he was anxious to divert her attention 
from her work to himself. Had he succeeded, 
he would have punished her with as cold and 
unrelenting a look as ever inflicted pain upon 
woman. 

At last he said, with his eye full upon 
her— 

“‘T was at Sheerness yesterday.” 

I started and a visible tremor went through 
Aline. 

“‘T need not tell you what my errand was. 
This gentleman friend of yours is—I grieve to 
tell you it, Miss Vine—a ship convict, and 
the correction he received was for stealing. 
Lynch law and the punishment of slaves 
obtain on board a man-of-war, you know.” 

“ Don’t! Oh, Mr. Adrian, how could you 
be so cruel? Surely, you might have spared 
me that.” 

“ Pardon me. I overlooked the possibility 
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i You deserve that I should tell you that 
he is,” she said in a tone that had all the 
shrillness of pain and fear in it. 

“ But what was his name ?” I asked. 

Aline covered her face with her hands. 

“Not a very distinctive one: John Benson.” 

Oh, then she looked up at him! As long 
as I live I shall not forget that look. It was 
as if a divine hope had taken possession of 
her, and all her face was illumined with the 
light that streamed from it. 

She was about to speak, and Mr. Adrian 
astonished, thrilled as I was, bent forward to 
listen. 

His face by a rapid change of expression 
answered in its hope and love to hers, and 
then, as if a deadly wing had suddenly swept 
between them, the flush died away, the eyes 
drooped, and where the flame was there was 
ashes. Disappointed, mortified, he leaned 
back in his chair. 

“What do you mean ?” he said, folding his 
arms. 

She tried to speak, but her lip quivered, 
and her only answer was a flood of tears. She 
soon recovered herself, however, and remained 
where she was sitting, as if she were rooted 
to the spot. 

“ Aline, do you mean to kill yourself and 
me too?” he asked, rising and standing be- 
fore her, with a look of stern sorrow. 

“Don’t, Mr. Adrian! I wish you would 
let me alone.” 

“‘Do you wish that I would not come here 
any more ?” 

“T suppose it must come to that.” 

“Then it will be your doing, not mine 
Aline, is the keeping of this sorrow to your- 
self worth its price? Aline, I adjure you, be 
a little child. Do not try the dangerous ex- 
periment of suffering alone. Be willing to be 
blamed if only you are forgiven and com- 
forted, and if there is no blame, let us have 
the pleasure of accusing ourselves and en- 
during your reproaches.” 

As I softly stole away, he continued— 

‘Why cannot you, simply, like a child, or 
royally, like the first lady in the world to me, 
confide in me ?” 

“ Because I cannot.” : 

“Intractable! perverse and unreasonable 
that you are, why do I love you?” 

“Why indeed ?” she replied. For I know 
substantially much more than I heard in 
retiring. “Mr. Adrian, two parallel lines 
running off into space can never meet while 
both retain their evenness. 

“Ts that why you will not bend? Only 
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remember that the line of beauty is the waved 
line.” 

“ And the line of duty the straight one,” 
she said. 

“T fear that, if in this you act from a sense 
of duty, it must be a very mistaken one 
and inexcusable too, since it requires two 
victims.” 

“Not more so than yours, Mr. Adrian. 
Yours would drive a Juggernaut car over a 
whole line of living creatures in going to its 
end.” 

“Why, this is raving! You cannot delude 
yourself into the conviction that you are 
speaking the truth. And you have no com- 
punction for the wrong that you are doing 
me. Whatever prompts you, it appears that 
your heart and conscience have little part in 
the matter.” 


Never in all our circle of even casual ac- 
quaintances had I known of one named 
Benson, so the knowledge of thename brought 
me no nearer the solution of the enigma. As 
time went on, I often wondered that Mélanie 
made no comment on Mr. Adrian’s absence 
from Ocean Shell. She showed a tender 
concern for Aline’s health ; but beyond that 
she was imperturbable in her indifference 
and air de rien, for the French phrase ex- 
presses it exactly. This of itself filled me 
with a vague fear lest Aline might have taken 
her into her confidence ; for it is not in human 
nature to live entirely without sympathy ; at 
any rate, not in young human nature, and 
there is between girls a kind of freemasonry. 
Besides, Aline had all the admiration of a 
girl-lover for Mélanie, and it was natural to 
infer that the kind of neutral ground she oc- 
cupied might make her the chosen depositary 
of a confidence that could not be given to 
me. 

One evening, as she was standing near the 
bay-window, I noticed a strange expression 
come into her face, an expression half of 
bitterness, half of triumph. 

Then I saw that Adrian and Aline had met 
and passed each other. 

“What made you smile like that, made- 
moiselle ?” I exclaimed sharply and involun- 
tarily. 

“Oh!” she replied, in great confusion, “I 
could not help myself. I never knew a de- 
moiselle so proud as Aline. She passed Mr. 
Adrian now without speaking, and turned her 
head another way quite air de coguette. So 
he was offended too. How they are both 
proud !” 


blank seemed to illustrate the line— 


“And from Love’s shining circle the gems drop 
> > I 
away.” 


Bertha wrote to us that she was not going 
to Paris till the middle of June. It was very 
like trifling to defer entering on her scholastic 
year so long; but we knew the motive that 
prompted her, and might have pitied the 
unfortunate personage she toyed with, had 
we liked him and been less painfully pre- 
occupied. 

“The burden of others” ceased to “ cast 
the shadow over me” that it had done, grief 
for Aline being an Aaron’s rod to swallow all 
the other rods, and yet for all its sharpness 
it had to be borne like her own, silent and 
apart. She had in effect entreated Mr. Adrian 
to go, and he did go. He had taken her at 
her word, telling her what a poor thing her 
love for him must be compared to his for her, 
since she could not renounce her pride and 
give him the satisfaction of entire confidence. 
And Aline had haughtily replied that he had 
shown imperfect love and trust in requiring 
it and thinking it indispensable. She could 
not value a belief in her that must have evi 
dence, nor a love that could take alarm at a 
skeleton behind a door and not be contented 
to bury it, because it was only dead bones 
after all. 

“Tt cannot be that you love me so much,” 
she said ‘as power over me ;” increasing his 
resentment with every stinging word, and yet 
blundering after the fashion of an injured 
child, in expecting of him an unreasoning 
confidence and a transcendental superiority to 
the ideas that doubtful and unexplained facts 
might suggest. 

Oh, how is it that those who love much 
can sin against each other! It is melancholy 
to see beings highly favoured by gods and 
men deliberately put from them the happiness 
that others less favoured yearn for, but in vain ; 
unless, going hungry into another life, they 
find it to their fuller satisfaction. 

Before Aline mixed for herself such an 
exceeding bitter cup, she should have asked 
if she could drink it. Mixing it in sight of 
others she was, as it were, pledged to drink 
it, and nothing can be more dangerous than 
obstinacy, for every hour that it is persevered 
in it appears more obligatory, and retreat 
from it more difficult. 

During the long weeks that we never saw 





Adrian Hay within our doors she struggled 


Jessie Langley went into Yorkshire, and her 
absence coming on one that left a greater 
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after calm; but she had only her pride to 
support her in it, her health and strength 
were fast giving way. 

When she met him, recognition was distant 
on both sides. In her journal she alludes to 
his having once given her such a smile as a 
Russian prince might bestow on a lady he 
had danced with, suddenly discovering her 
to be a Pole. I can imagine the smile. It 
did not light up the face of the angel in 
him. 

But Aline was becoming dreadfully un- 
settled. After tea she would walk up and 
down her room, or in the hall, and look out 
at the windows, and too often she betook 
herself to wandering at an unseasonable hour 
on the beach. Perhaps I might have remon- 
strated with her, but that I hoped the ramble 
might induce the sleep which was no longer 
sure and sweet. Sometimes I followed her 
at a distance, in unrest almost equal to her 
own. Suddenly she discontinued the habit. 
Why, I did not know; but I think I know 
now. 

The little manuscript-book has a minute 
of one meeting, in which she was not allowed 
to pass him by as an indifferent acquaint- 
ance. 

“Do you know what time it is, Miss 
Vine?” 

*T cannot tell you exactly, Mr. Hay. It 
was ten a little while ago.” 

“Excuse me,” he replied, intercepting her 
progress. ‘It was as a friend that I pre- 
sumed to remind you of the hour. An 
Eastern lady out at this time and alone 
would be in danger of losing her veil.” 

“Especially if you were the watchman 
who found her. However, I am not under 
Mohammedan restrictions, neither are you a 
watchman, Mr. Adrian; so if you will take 
your way I will take mine.” 

“You will return; you cannot insist on 
going further at this hour. It is not what I 
may say or think, you know, Miss Vine. 
You have the opinions of others to respect, 
and a due regard for Mrs. Grundy to culti- 
vate. I think you simply erratic.” 

“What does that matter? and Mrs. Grundy 
is nothing to me. In Noreham one is safe ; 
besides, I cannot see any reason why ladies 
should be kept in after dark like simple 
sheep in a fold. They can take care of 
themselves.” 

“If you are inclined to take that strong- 
minded view of the case, I am not prepared 
to argue it with you. I will only remind you 
that when it appears to be an established 
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opinion that young ladies should not go out 
so late unattended, you run a risk by going 
counter to it. You must forgive the pre- 
sumption of a friend, Miss Vine, if I insist 
on seeing you home.” 

She confesses that it was all too sweet to 
her yet to walk by his side, and his remon- 
strance had not offended her. 

It would not be long after this that I saw 
Mr. Adrian from a friend’s house. The 
window of the room I sat in overlooked the 
churchyard. In one of the walks he met 
Mélanie. I could see that his manner was 
friendly. He always was friendly with 
Mélanie, and I believe he had no small 
admiration of her. They stood for a few 
moments talking, and then he walked on 
with her, deeply interested it seemed in 
what she was saying, while she on her part 
appeared as careless and xonchalante as was 
her wont. When he had seen her through 
the gate he returned, his head bent low, as 
it often was, when he was pondering a thing 
very deeply. 

With all my inveterate suspiciousness in 
a certain direction, I did not connect this 
circumstance with anything that transpired 
after. 

A week passed and Adrian Hay again 
came to our house, but it was Aline he 
asked for, not me, wherefore I judged it ex- 
pedient to keep out of the way. 

A severe visitation awaited her. To his 
own belief he had had his eyes opened, so 
that he could see—he did not say by wha 
process—and now he knew how blind, how 
infatuated he had been in assuring himselt 
that the truth would clear her. She was 
committed to contumacy by her fear of ex- 
posure. He was— 


“ Shamed through all his being 


To have loved so light a thing.” 


But the dream was over, the vision gone. 
What he had loved was there no longer. 
‘For it was never,” he said, “for your gifts 
that I loved you, much as these are to be 
valued ; it was for the inward loveliness of 
soul which I thought was simply illustrated 
and indexed by the outer. And yet it is a 
strange anomaly that your nobler, more 
refined tastes did not prevent you stooping 
so low. What are they to you? What can 
they have been in the past? As fair jewels 
hung round an Ethiop’s neck.” 

“In a higher estimate than yours, Mr. 
Adrian,” said Aline, her voice quivering 
with emotion, “the Ethiop would still be 
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worth more than the jewels. I shall not 
attempt to disclaim or to whitewash.” 

“Nor shall I ask you. Why, have I 
ever? I might have asked myself if my 
sister Miriam’s path to the altar could have 
been blocked by a secret that she was 
ashamed to tell ? and then forborne to trouble 
you.” 

“Yes, since you cannot imagine any com- 
bination of circumstances in my life that you 
did not see in hers.” 

“ Any combination of circumstances in the 
life of a young girl that would destroy her 
natural candour with her very nearest friends 
and guardians is, I must confess, inconceiv- 
able to me as a necessity, owing, I suppose, 
to the strength of my prejudices and my 
want of imagination. But it is no use talk- 
ing about it. You have no feeling, and if I 
say that you are a stoic, you have given me 
but little reason to fear that I wrong you.” 

“Very well, then. Leave me!” 

Strange inconsistency that he did not haste 
to do so. 

““Why do you so often urge me to leave 
you?” 

“Because you are killing me by inches. 
You call me a stoic, Mr. Adrian; no one is 
a stoic on the rack. You torture me with 
questions ; you rouse and wound me with 
your censures. Have you no penetration ? 
Do you not see that I am utterly bruised and 
crushed? Too crushed for resistance, or the 
scorn for me which you have now put into 
words would meet its mate in mine. If you 
think me a jewelled Ethiop, why tease your 
eyes by getting within sight of me? Go, I 
tell you! and the wounds which you have 
made shall yawn and fester when you no 
longer remember Aline Vine and her un- 
masking ; or if you do, smile at the memory. 
Go!” 

He was not proof against this. He was 
moved to something of the old tenderness, 
though it was qualified by a certain irony. 

“Twill. We should be inmates of the same 
hospital, Aline. This little hand has made 
no wounds upon me, you think, and will not 
open to heal them. If I could weep I would 
shed my tears upon it for a long farewell, 
kissing it, though it is so cruel. Poor child ! 
I have reproached you with stoicism, and 
you tell me that you are crushed and broken. 
Your sailor-love, how unworthy he has been! 
Now, mark me, I go! I may come and say 
good-bye, but I go.” 

When I went to my room that night the 


waves that lay in its path upon the floor. 
Two white arms were flung over a young 
white face that looked as if it were invoking 
Death for aid. Two blue eyes, big with 
anguish, were speaking their woe into the 
solitude, and possibly it was peopled with 
silent witnesses whose touch was less to be 
dreaded than my own. 

“ Aline, my darling! What is this?” 

She shrank from my embrace, crouching 
against the wall of the room like a timid 
animal, and turning her face away from me. 

“Go away, Emily! Please go away!” 

Would she send all the world away, and 
then think that, forlorn, deserted, she would 
learn the lesson of endurance ? 

I took no heed of her remonstrance, but 
bathed her temples with aromatic vinegar, 
and half lifted and half coaxed her to a better 
resting-place. 

“You are a naughty child,” I said. ‘“ You 
will put yourself into an early grave, and kill 
me.” 

“Tt is so hard to keep to what I think is 
right,” she moaned. ‘My feet are slipping 
under me.” 

I tried to sing to her a psalm that was 
often sung in Noreham Church, to music so 
sweet and plaintive that it might have been 
composed for it in heaven :—‘‘ Save me, O 
God, for the waters are come in, even into 
my soul ;” but I broke down at the first line, 
and the comforted turned comforter. 

She stroked my face and kissed me, and 
then turning round to the windows lay for 
long looking out into the night. Wearied at 
last with waiting for her to break the silence, 
and physically depressed, I fell asleep, and 
when in the grey dawn I awoke, I found 
that she had undressed, and was in sorrow 
dreaming it might be the dream of joy. One 
line she entered in her journal that night 
“My hope of human happiness was burst 
ing into a glorious flower, but the wind passed 
over it, and it is gone.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—CHANGE IN THE PARTNER- 
SHIP OF HAY AND SONS, 


AM afraid to think how often such sea 
sons of suffering may have visited Aline 


when she was alone. It is my impression 
that when she felt herself becoming uncon 
trolled and likely to be thrown down in 
desperate conflict with the strong man of her 
woe, she hid herself till the struggle was over. 
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exhaustion and pain on her face, but when 
‘duty sounded her révez//ée with a strong effort 
she would shake off the apathy and throw 
herself into the full work of the school. I 
have before mea letter which she wrote about 
this time to Jessie Langley. It is a charac- 
teristic letter, and yet the hand that penned 
it was becoming weary of life and nerveless 
in the part that it} believed itself destined to 
play. The whole tone of her letter was an 
admonition to Jessie to be strong; to give 
her health all the benefit that could be re- 
ceived from an invigorated mind, and to try 
as much as possible to feel of a piece with 
the lovely nature that lay round about her: 

“The heart,” she said, “may be like a 
stormy Gennesaret, but when we look on the 
quiet hills and into the solemn night we seem 
to hear the words, ‘ Peace be still!’ as if the 
echoes of the Voice that first said those 
words had never died away, but nature had 
kept them among.the sounding arches of her 
great cathedral and was still repeating them. 

“When I was a school-girl, my favourite 
virtue was Fortitude, and I used in the secret 
of my heart to wish for my own to be tested. 
It seemed to me a far grander thing to suffer 
than to enjoy. 

“If gods ever did tarry on earth in the 
shape of men, surely it must have been as 
martyrs. I might blush to say it, but in my 
presumption I even went so far as to envy 
the martyrs the opportunity which would 
never come to me. 

“Were you ever so presumptuous and so 
foolish? If you were you will not laugh at 
me, and I am sure, after all you have gone 
through lately, you will agree with me in 
thinking that the opportunity does come, 
though without making us ‘a spectacle to men 
and to angels.’ 

“Oh, why is it delayed until we have 
grown averse to it and afraid? How is it 
that we do not recognise its face and know 
what it means and be glad to have it? Is it 
because it always takes the form that we most 
dread, and the thing that has to be sacrificed 
is always the thing that we would best like to 
keep for ourselves? It seems hard, too, that 
the time of trial should come when life looks 
the fairest, and the heart has expanded and 
grown so warm in the sunshine of joy that it 
shrinks from it as from an early and untimely 
winter. 

“T don’t know ; some lives seem smooth 
enough, though the Germans say that every- 
one has to go through a Sturm und Drang 
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1 essie, this must be yours; but God grant it 
|may be short, and not storm and stress all 
through. I don’t congratulate you on it as, 
according to my school-girl theories, I should 
|have done. I think it most bitter ; for all my 
| wish now is for happiness, and I feel hard 
and rebellious when I think of anything else, 
| though it may be that the pride of endurance 
|is not quite dead in me. 

“T only tell you all this because I have no 
other way of showing my sympathy with you. 
If I was really a good girl like you, I should 
| think of many things to say to you, but you 
| know them all, and I of all people must not 
|rush in where ‘angels fear to tread.’ Yet if 
you will accept a gem of Christian truth that 
| I have found in a heathen setting, there will 
| be no profanation, and I hope you will use it 
'fora charm. I took it from ‘The Curse of 
| Kehama.’ You will know that the pronoun 
stands for Ladurlad, but there are many 
‘things in a poem of this kind which we do 
| not see until we want them, and so it is with 
| the Bible 








| 


“ ¢ Fle too by day and night, and every hour, 

Paid to a higher Power his sacrifice, 

An offering, not of ghee, or fruit and rice, 

Flower, crown, or blood; but of a heart subdued, 

A resolute, unconquered fortitude, 

An agony represt, a will resigned. 

(Paid to Voodavee by Veeshnoo’s side 
Amid the sea of milk.) 

“* © force of faith ! O strength of virtuous will ! 

Behold him in his endless martyrdom 
Triumphant still! 

The curse still burning in his heart and brain, 
And yet doth he remain, 

Patient the while, and tranquil and content! 

The pious soul hath framed unto itself 

A second nature, 40 exist in pain, 

As in its own allotted element,” 


Aline’s storm and stress was yet to gather 
in darkness and in force. Well for her if in 
her weakness and dismay she had yielded ; but 
the sophistry of pride that had warped her 
judgment in the beginning forbade her to 
seek the shelter that she had first disdained, 
and cut off her retreat from consequences which 
if she had foreseen them she had never dared. 
She was prepared to injure and, it was to be 
feared, destroy herself; but she never con- 
templated any results to Adrian Hay beyond * 
those she firmly believed to be inevitable if 
the truth were known. Even when he said 
that he would leave her, she bade him go, 
and she never so much as gave a thought to 
what the threat might imply. She had in the 
first place told him to go, and he did go; 
but she little knew what she was saying, nor 
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how complete was the severance that he con- 
templated, nor how much he was leaving 
behind him to effect it. 

“ A man’s life consisteth not in the abund- 
ance of the things which he possesses,” and 
it was in a kind of sorrowful disdain that 
Adrian Hay cut himself loose from his home 
and his surroundings to drift amid the creeks 
and shoals of a suffering humanity, and share 
at least their poverty, as he did those deep 
heart maladies for which there is but one 
physician. 

The hospital at Boulogne, whose wards he 
chose to tread,was his retreat, his monastery, 
and the spirit that took him there has made 
many a hermit, many a missionary, and many 
a sister of mercy. 

It will readily be believed that, though all 
Noreham was full of gossiping conjectures 
which it would irk me to retail, no one men- 
tioned the Hays to us, and therefore we, the 
most deeply concerned, were the last to learn 
of a change in the partnership of Hay and 
Sons. 

The same fear of approaching the Langleys 
had made them behind the times also. Mé- 
lanie, I think, must have known it, but for 
reasons of her own kept it to herself. My 
first informant was Mrs. Langley. Surprised 
as she was at my ignorance, she made no re- 
mark, but with characteristic delicacy forbore 
enquiries. Since Jessie had gone into York- 
shire I had seen little of her mother. Trouble 
had made us indifferent to our friends, and 
Mrs. Langley seldom made calls. I did not 
prolong my visit to her for many minutes 
after I heard that news. It was such a blow 
to me that I wanted to be in the air to recover 
from the signs of it, and all the time that I 
was making my weary way to Ocean Shell I 
was wondering how I should tell Aline. I 
had not even when I reached home settled 
this question with myself, when the well- 
known familiar rap was heard, and I knew 
whom the girl showed into the parlour 
below. 

Judging that Aline would be asked for and 
respond, I purposely remained upstairs for 
awhile; but finding upon enquiry that Mr. 
Hay was still alone, I, of course, went in to 
see him. 

The moment our eyes met I saw that a 
change had come over him. His manner 
was not unfriendly, but it was formal. If he 
noticed any agitation in me on seeing him, 
he chose to appear blind to it, and I tried to 
meet him on his own ground. I apologized 
for his having been alone so long. “ Made- 





moiselle is out,” I said, “and Aline I thought 
was with you.” 

“Do not apologize, Miss Mordaunt. I 
am going to Boulogne for good to-morrow, 
and I came to wish you good-bye. You 
must say good-bye to Miss Vine and Made- 
moiselle for me, if you please.” 

*T will tell Aline,” I said, “and she will 
see you. Mademoiselle is out.” 

“Thank you, but do not urge it upon her ; 
I dare say she is engaged.” 

“She must see you,” I replied. 

I found Aline in the kitchen, standing 
over a muslin that she had on the board, but 
the iron was cold, and she was gazing out of 
the window like one in a dream. 

“ Aline, Mr. Adrian is here.” 

*T know,” she said. 

‘What did you mean by letting him stay 
in the drawing-room half-an-hour by him- 
self?” 

“]T thought that you were with him.” 

“ You ought to have been sure. Mr. Adrian 
wishes to see you.” 

**T decline seeing him.” 

“You must not; he has come to take his 
farewell of you.” 

“* His farewell ?” she exclaimed. 

Yes; he has given up his practice here, 
and he is going to Boulogne to-morrow. He 
would like to see you before he goes.” 

She turned from me a moment. She put 
her brow against the cool window-panes as if 
to still its throbbing. 

“Go to him, Emily,’ 
come in presently.” 

In a few minutes she entered, very quiet ; 


? 


she said; “I will 


a failure. Mr. Adrian had evidently schooled 
himself. He treated her as he had treated 
me, in a friendly but restrained manner, 
that revealed not one shade either of love or 
regret. 

“Tam going to Boulogne for some time,” 
he said. “I intend walking the hospitals 
there, and have thrown up my share of the 
practice here to do it.” 

“It seems a pity after you had been at the 
trouble to establish yourself, Mr. Adrian.” 

*T don’t know that it is, if by that means 
I can obtain a deeper insight into diseases 
and their cure. A great deal may be learned 
of surgeons and physicians in France. They 
have been before us with many a specific.” 

Thinking it well to give him the chance of 
a last appeal I left the room. Had I been of 
the same spirit as himself and Aline I might 
have acted more discreetly. 
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It was cruel under the circumstances, but 
I did not know that. What an ordeal that five 
minutes must have been to both without the 
relief of a third party. Mr. Adrian had made 
his last appeal, he would stoop to no more 
persuasions ; he steeled himself to speak to 
her as he would have spoken to Made- 
moiselle. It was worse to her than re- 
proaches. I know now that that evening 
if she could have prevented his going to 
Boulogne she would have done so. For his 
own sake she yearned to tell him her secret ; 
tried, too, in fact, but both courage and 
words failed her. He did not know it; I 
did not ; or surely he would have broken the 
snare, and I would have smoothed the way. 
His mood was impracticable, and now she 
was no longer obstinate; she was shy. But 
still, if she had confided the secret to him, 
she would have sealed his lips from telling 
me. It was a pity that he never, in any way, 
alluded to the past, or spoke to her of the 
future. When I returned came the leave- 
taking. Adrian Hay took out his watch as 
nervously as a sheriff might examine it to 
see if the hour had arrived for the fulfilling 
of a death-warrant. 

“I must go,” he said. ‘Good-bye, Miss 
Vine.” 

She rose with a blanched face and tight- 
ening lips, but she could not speak. She 
bowed above the hand he gave her: Adrian 
averted his face. Oh the meaning of those 
two eloquent faces! It was not wonderful 
that their eyes could not meet. When she 
had withdrawn her hand from his, she retired 
to the mantelpiece, resting her elbow on it, 
and resolutely looking away from him. 

But in the doorway Mr. Adrian looked 
back at her with those wonderful eyes of his 

one long, last look of mingled love and 
pain, which it was well she did not see, if it 
could haunt her memory to no purpose. 

He said to me in the hall, in a troubled 
whisper-— 

“Miss Mordaunt, I leave my address with 
you. If you should learn anything that might 
make things happier, will you write to me?” 

“Yes; I will not fail.” 

“There is something very mistaken in all 
this; but, good-bye,” and he wrung my hand 
in his earnestness, and walked away with the 
air of a man who has turned his back upon 
the past, and has eyes only for the future ; 
and Aline watched him from the window, 
and from the depths of her heart went up 
one sad, low cry— 

“ Why am I thus forsaken ?” 





“Hush!” I said, embracing her. “You 
are very wrong, but you are not forsaken. 
He will come back some time ; I am sure he 
will,” 

**No; it is too much to hope.” 

“He will, or he would not have said 
good-bye. We are still included among his 
friends.” 

One entry in her journal: “I would have 
told him if I could. Oh, if I have been the 
means of injuring his prospects here! Still, 
it is his own doing. It is all his own doing. 
He has gone to Boulogne to forget me.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—NEWS FROM BOULOGNE, 


SCARCELY know how to touch upon 
the months that followed Adrian Hay’s 
departure. I will not dwell upon them: for 
to do so would be to afford a monotonous 
repetition of sorrow, or it may be a varied 
experience in mental conflict which would 
only try the sensitive reader and could not 
relieve me. The blow fell heavily upon Aline, 
but she rose again. She drew her mantle 
over her wounds. With firm step and steady 
hand she tried to perform the daily round. 
She sung even, and her voice did not-falter. 
But was I deceived? No, for I knew too 
well that a false excitement stimulated her. 
The vital energies, unrefreshed by sleep only, 
retained their power in obedience to the will. 
She must work, or she must die. For all the 
while her heart was breaking, slowly but 
surely breaking. Deceived by a feverish 
energy, she did not know that her strength 
was declining, but I knew. And we never 
mentioned Mr. Adrian’s name, never alluded 
to the secret. But it was to think of him she 
courted solitude and hid away from me. 
Still in restless moods she wandered out at 
night in the strong sea air, perhaps that it 
might overpower her and induce sleep. She 
sought to soothe her chafing spirit with music, 
the rich, grand music of the organ. Taking 
the key of the church, she would sit in the 
orchestra alone, and I have wandered in the 
churchyard and stood under the weeping ash 
thrilled with the sweet and plaintive cadences, 
and when they burst forth with impetuous 
force, or wailed and groaned from the golden 
pipes, I have felt as if ‘hey were the inspiration 
of her own tortured spirit ; but calm and low 
as an angel’s psalm would they die away, 
leaving their solemn refrain on my memory, 
as infants’ songs revisit manhood’s brain, 
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tion,” said Aline, “ engaged, and wishing her- 
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The subtle workings of the soul could not 
but tell visibly upon the clay thing that en- 
shrined it, and— 


** Her declining loveliness, each day, 
Waned like the second moon.” 


Her eye at times was preternaturally bright 
and steady in its gaze,and her words came as 
if by inspiration. Then, in my ignorance, I 
thought of consumption, and insisted upon 
taking her to a medical man. She told me 
there were no grounds for my fears, arguing 
from the strength of her voice and her freedom 
from cough. If she must confess to pain, it 
was in her head. She had continual, nay 
sometimes pitiless, pain in the head. For 
my sake I urged her to see a physician, and 
for my sake she complied. The interview 
was not in all respects a satisfactory one. I 
soon saw that there were no reasons to ap- 
prehend a phthisical affection, for all the ques- 
tions put to her had reference to the pain of 
which she complained and the sensation on 
the brain. Aline did not show the indiffer- 
ence during the examination that I feared she 
would, for at last she said, bursting into 
tears :— 

“I often fear at night that I shall not have 
possession of my senses in the morning. I 
think you must know what it is that I am 
afraid of. Do tell me if Iam in any danger?” 

The physician did his best to reassure her, 
but privately he communicated his views to 
me. 

“‘ Her indisposition,” he said, “ was plainly 
attributable to mental causes, and onlythrough 
the mind could restoration to health be 
effected.” 

Hearing that, I felt that, after all, his pre- 
scriptions and advice could be of little avail 
so long as the miserable cause for mental dis- 
quietude remained to wound and harass her. 

I must not forget one who was passing 
through her storm and stress with less wear 
and tear, my cousin Bertha. Her letters were 
not cheering. In one of them she said, “I 
can’t help feeling ashamed of myself, I seem 
so uncertain of my own mind. I wish father 
had not interfered with me, and then I should 
have staid in Scotland. Emil does not grow 
on me atall. I seldom make it convenient 
to go out with him. Are we really engaged ? 
Can i in honour retract? I often ask myself 
these questions, and like the captive Greek 
girl, wish that I were free.” 

“Ido think Bertha is in an absurd posi- 


self free, and going to Paris to study Count 


Emil’s language just as an excuse for deferring 
her marriage. She will break off the engage- 
ment yet.” 

“T believe she will,” I replied. “She is 
in a false position, but it is her father’s arbi- 
trary spirit, not I who have committed her to 
it.” 

“T do not see that the fault lies either 
with him or with you,” returned Aline. “ It 
is Bertha’s own want of spirit. She ought to 
have accepted the Count, or rejected him and 
braved the consequences.” Here for a time 
the subject dropped. 

Aline’s continued indisposition left my 
thoughts little leisure for either Bertha or 
Jessie. The trouble in the head, as she 
phrased it, increased, putting forth different 
painful symptoms as time developed it. It 
became evident to me that under such a 
burden the effort to grapple with her work 
and take interest in her pupils, when the duty 
was no longer a pleasure, was too much for 
her, so I earnestly entreated her to take rest, 
to cease from teaching, if even it had to be 
for a twelvemonth. 

“Why, what good would that do me?” 
she inquired. 

“Tt would relieve the pressure—the con- 
stant effort—the pain which you describe like 
a gathering in your forehead. It would 
loosen those tight cords around your head. 
Now tell me, Aline, what can I do for you?” 

“ Nothing,” she said. 

“Something must be done. Will you go 
to Scotland for a few months, and I will get a 
teacher ?” 

** No, I should suffer as much there as here, 
and I should feel as if I were being torn up 
by the roots. If I can’t rest in Noreham I 
can’t out of it, and nothing brings relief to 
this pain. If I go and sit near the sea, it 
drives me home again, and here it lets me 
have no peace. Emily, it can’t be helped, 
we must have patience with it. Don’t fear 
too much for me, it may leave me very sud 
denly. At any rate, headache is not a fatal 
malady.” 

“Will you let me get help, and you be con- 
tent to vegetate ?” 

“No, I am cumberer of the ground enough 
without leaving hold of the routine that helps 
to balance me, and how can I vegetate unless 
you turn me into a tree ora plant? Even 
then I believe that some Dryad, going up 
and down and seeking rest and finding none, 
would come and take up her abode with me, 
and I should find in time that I was only 
entertaining the self that I had lost.” 
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And so the autumn chilled into winter. 
And it was a glorious season, though the hot 
months had brought the pestilence, and 
fever-stricken patients still crouched in hid- 
ing places, or came from noisome corners 
where it lurked to the cleanly wards of 
hospitals. It threatened to continue through 
the winter, and in some of the maritime towns 
of France it lingered, but the victims were 
comparatively few. 

One it had marked amongst the few, dear 
to Aline as her own life, dear to me as a 
brother. 

we % x * * 

“‘T was in the town shopping one evening, 
when in passing Dr. Hay’s surgery I saw 
Robert Hay standing atthe door. He looked 
troubled. Soon came the explanation. 

“Have you heard about my brother, Miss 
Mordaunt ?” 

“No,” I said ; “ what is the matter?” 

“We have learned by telegram this evening 
that he has caught the fever from some of 
his patients. He must have been predis- 
posed for it. My father has gone to Bou- 
logne.” 

I drew my veil over my face, but waited 
to hear more. 

“‘My mother wanted to go, but my father 
would not hear of it. However, I hope that 
he may soon shake it off.” 

Clouds were gathering. How should I 
tell Aline? and yet she must be told. How 
could she stand such another shock? I 
broke it to her as gently as I could, but it 
was impossible to break the fall of a blow 
like that. Oh, how little is meant by break- 
ing evil tidings! When I told her she did 
not weep. It was long before she spoke. 

“Tf he dies I am his murderer; I sent him 
there.” 

**No, darling, no.” 

Again she broke out— 

“Emily, I will go to him this very night. 
Who is there would forbid it ?” 

“ All the circumstances of the case forbid.” 

* But I well go.” 

“Hush; you cannot. Very likely, if you 
went, you would not be allowed to see him.” 

“T would take no denial.” 

**T tell you, you cannot go.” 

For a while she knelt with her head in my 
lap. Then she rose shivering; her eye was 

glassy, and her face hard in its despair. 

“Let us go downstairs.” 

Oh, now she had reached the acme of her 
woe; she gave it no more sign, but the aching 
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I dared not comfort her; I dared not 
breathe one word of sympathy, she was so 
stern. She brooded over her grief as silently 
and as constantly as a willow over a grave. 
To see it all, to know it, and yet not speak! 
Ah, what a dreary exile it was for me! and 
Mélanie grew restless, uneasy, frightened. 

She had come out of her quiet indifference, 
but how was it that she shrank from Aline, 
and Aline shrank from her? I could not 
understand it. If Aline recoiled from her, 
she must have felt that only herself and not 
Mélanie was to blame, for with an atoning 
smile she one day laid her hand upon her 
shoulder, and said— 

“Poor Mélanie! Poor girl! Why are you 
afraid of me? Have I power to put even the 
sunlight out ?” 

But Mélanie found no answer for the 
tender query. 

Dr. Hay’s visit to Boulogne was neces- 
sarily a short one. He returned with good 
tidings. ‘There were no serious symptoms, 
and with care Adrian might soon recover. 

“When he is a little better I will write to 
him,” said Aline; and I thought, hearing 
that, how true it is that the darkest hour 
precedes the dawn, and how sickness breaks 
for the unwary many a snare that pride has 
entangled them in. 

One night during this sad week, after 
tossing about on her bed for long, she rose. 
Perhaps she thought that I was sleeping. I 
was too weary to speak, but I remembered 
all about it next day. She donned her 
dressing-gown, struck a light, and wrote. I 








believe the lines transcribed below poured 
from her agonized soul with as little pause 
as the most careless prose. Nevertheless, 
the music of a wailing heart has involuntarily 
passed into them :— 


‘To know him seething there, 
In feverish pain, 
Through long hours murmuring 
For rest in vain. 


While the night watches creep 
Silently on, 

Bringing to him no sleep; 

~ Daylight all gone. 


Doubtless some woman's hand 
Soothes his hot brow, 
Brow meant for high command, 

So passive now. 


She fans or curtains him, 
That he may rest, 
And keeps the night-lamp dim; 
Darkness is best. 





was not over. 
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She is the minister 
To all his grief, 

And his sweet eyes thank her 
For the relief. 


While I {hat love him so 
Must not come near ; 

Must hide my bitter woe, 
And guard each tear. 


Does not his own will keep 
Me from his side ? 
Don't I the sad fruit reap, 

We sowed in pride? 


Would he but send for me, 
One little while ! 

and set the crown on me 
Of his sweet smile. 


Tell me he loved me more 
Than all beside; 
Bid me to still adore, 
Call me his bride ! 
But, ah, the wish is vain, 
The clinging hope ! 
Did but some Fate explain 
My horoscope ? 


Dearest, I don’t rebel ; 
What is is best ; 

If none knew anguish—well, 
None would be blest. 


If winter shed no snows 
Spring would not be; 

To those who loved the rose 
The thorn is dree. 


Had we not loved—apart, 
Why should we grieve ? 

Death, the forlorn of heart, 
Ne’er can bereave. 


But ere we’re hushed to sleep, 
*Neath the green sod, 

May the hot tears we weep 
Be dried by God. 


In the fair land above, 
Where spirits join, 
And praise the God of love 
In hymns divine, 

We may yet re-embrace, 
Past griefs forgiven ; 

Read in each other’s face 
Love pure as heaven.” 


CHAPTER XL.—AN UNEXPECTED SUMMONS. 


WO or three more days passed on, and 

Aline grew visibly worse ; but at last 

came a thaw. She gave her sorrow words, 

and her eyes shed some of the tears that her 
heart held. 

In one long, wild lament the anguish of 

her soul found vent, and her resolve was 

taken. 


* Oh, Emily, if I could only cry! It is 
this that is killing me—that I cannot shed 
one tear. It seems as if I were given over 
to hardness and remorse, to a tearless peni- 
tence, and an irretrievable sorrow. I did not 
know what I was doing with Adrian, but he 
threatened me; and, oh, I could not bear to 
be threatened! and when I once took high 
ground with him, it was all the harder to 
come down. But, oh, how bitterly wrong I 
have been to let my misery work out his, and 
not tell him what it is that severed us!” 

“You were indeed wrong, but you see it 
now, Aline, and it may not be too late.” 

“ Oh, God grant it may not! Not too late 
for humiliation and repentance, and the assur- 
ance that he deserved better of me.” 

“Yes, you ought to have trusted him.” 

“It was not that. I could have trusted 
him all through. But why have I been so 
blind, so infatuated, Emily? Why have I 
not seen it as I see it now, that the truth and 
the whole truth was his right; that he had 
made good his claim upon my confidence, 
and how it was as wrong to go away from 
him with a secret as it would have been to 
marry him with one?” 

“ Retrieve your error,” I said, “and you 
may yet be happy, and let it be a lesson to 
you for all the future.” 

“T can never be happy in your sense, 
Emily ; but the Hagar in me that ran into the 
wilderness by herself shall return and accept 
her dismissal, and be thankful for the pitcher 
of water and the kindly word.” 

“Poor Hagar! Hagar then is humbled 
at last,” I said. ‘“ Why, soon she will be 
coming back to me like the dove to the ark, 
bringing the secret with her as an olive- 
branch.” 

“No, Emily, she will not. There has been 
no sin to you, and there shall not be ; but to 
Adrian no repentance, no humiliation can be 
too deep.” 

“Then you will write to him ?” 

“Write to him? Of course I will.” 

I laid my hand upon her throbbing temples. 
‘* Feel how my head burns. Oh, it wouldn’t 
burn so if my eyes had wept! but this dry, 
hard sorrow has been killing me. Do you 
think I shall lose my reason? Do you think 
I shall die?” 

I pressed that poor head to my bosom. I 
wept tears upon it, tears of relief to hear her 
give expression to her feelings, and by-and-by 
the blessed relief came to her, but it was like 
the opening of the flood-gates. The passion 








of sobs over, she attempted writing a letter. 
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Three times she began, but ended in throwing 
it into the fire. 

“T cannot to-night,” she said. ‘I cannot 
think. In the morning I shall be calmer and 
then—” 

Thus boast we of the morrow. 
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As my day so was my strength. 

For long my darling lay in a kind of co- 
matose condition, and I could see that even 
Dr. Hay was baffled. “ Nature was revenging 
herself,” he said, “for some wrong’ done to 
her, and the natural functions of the brain 


Until she fell asleep that night, Aline talked, | were suspended. The return to conscious- 
and once or twice it struck me that there was|ness might be sudden and complete, or it 
a wildness in her tones, that her ideas were | might be slow and tedious. It was impossible 
incoherent and their utterance voluble. Full | for him to say.” 
of apprehension I kept watch over her in her; On the evening of the sixth day, I was 
sleep. She moaned distressfully, and when | sitting beside her,and Mrs. Kepler was with 
the morning dawned she woke, but not to} me,.whena peremptory message came from Dr. 
consciousness. | Hay’s, entreating me to hasten thither with- 

No, she did not know me, The strong} out a moment’s delay. To prepare the reader 
spirit had at last given way. Weak and/|for what awaited me, I may say that a friend 
powerless she laid, and her indistinct, low| of Adrian’s had written to him, just as he was 
mutterings revealed nothing to my listening| becoming convalescent and had inconsider- 
ear. And the doctor shook his head, and /|ately told him of Aline’s illness. 
said that her illness would be tedious, and}; “I met glorious Mélanie Clére to-day,” he 
that there was danger to the brain. The} had written, “and she said she was returning 
cause of the illness was altogether there. Ah, | from the surgery where she had been sent for 
and his words left me with a vague impression} Dr. Hay ; for Miss Vine was very ill,and was 
that the return to sober thought might be| rambling in her talk and did not know any of 
more doubtful than the return to health. | them.” 

Why I did not lie down by her side and die| And Mr. Adrian, in his love and solicitude, 
I do not know. Sometimes the mind that| forgetting all of wrong that had been done 
sinks beneath a multiplicity of small trials rises | him, rashly undertook a journey, though he 
up to meet a great one. Friends came to me | knew that it was at the risk of his life. 

and reminded me that the school ought tobe! ‘Transfixed with all the invisible arrows that 
kept together somehow. Oh, how kind they exposure can plant in a frame laid open to 
were! seeking a nurse, volunteering their them by recent and severe affliction, he had 
own services, aiding me in procuring a teacher, | reached his home. 

while Mr. Bowman, who had for long been’ It was at his request, then, I was sent for, 
too infirm for the choir, offered to come |and it was like hastening from the dying to 
weekly for the benefit of the senior music-|the dying. 

pupils. As for Mélanie, she was constantly} Oh, eyes that weep with mine, the curtain 
in tears. She seemed absolutely terror-| rises for the close of this sad tragedy! The 
stricken, asking after every visit of the doctor| mystery shall be unravelled ; but too late, 
what his opinion was, and yet keeping clear of | too late for union here. 

the sick-room, 
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Our First Enquish NEWSPAPERS. 


ERHAPS there is no effort 
of the imagination so 
hard, so well-nigh im- 
possible, as forming a 
true conception of the 
past. What was the 
London of a hundred 
or even fifty years ago? 
Where were our great 
manufacturing towns in 
the last century? Can 
we really gain from 
books any idea of the 
everyday life of our an- 
cestors? With regard to 
general histories we should be inclined to 
answer these questions in the negative. Such 
works are useful more as maps of the road 
than pictures of the country through which 
we are to pass ; and as regards the social life 
of former times, more information may be 
gained by an examination of the pictures of} 
Hogarth, or a stroll down the print room of | 
the British Museum, than from the pages of 
many modern historians. 

A little girl once gave the following account 
of the death of Alexander ITI. of Scotland :— 
“Thomas the Rhymer had prophesied that 
some great misfortune was about to befall the 
nation, and while the people were wondering 
what it could be, a telegram arrived, saying 
the king had met with an accident and been 
killed.” 

The child gave her own conception of the | 
affair naively and graphically, but she could | 
not divest her mind of a world in which rail-| 
ways and telegraphs did not exist ; and we | 
have sometimes fancied we saw the same 
tendency even in our standard historians. 

The people they describe are there, but 
clad in modern raiment and speaking the 
language of the nineteenth century. Could 
they reappear on the stage, they would often 
find as great a difficulty in recognising their 
own portraits as their ancient haunts. 

I have often thought that if we wish to get | 
a tolerably fair notion of the manners of our | 
forefathers we cannot do better than exa- 
mine a number of old newspapers and| 
periodicals. Certainly few would rise from 
their perusal and say that “the former days | 
were better than now.” | 








Newspapers have existed for more than 
two hundred years, and they sprang from a 
somewhat humble origin. 


** Heaven first sent letters for some wretch’s aid, 
Some banished lover or some captive maid,” 


says Pope; but we think they were probably 
begun in the natural desire of human beings 
for gossip on their own and their neighbours’ 
affairs. 

The old nobility of England had a fine 
aristocratic scorn for reading and writing, 


| and considered these arts as infinitely inferior 


to fighting and plunder. Still, my lord could 
not always be at the king’s heels, and at 
times found it more convenient to remain in 
domestic felicity within his castle walls. 
More especially was this the case when he 
had received a royal frown, or lay under the 
suspicion of having been in league with his. 
master’s enemies. 

It is probable that the friends of Richard II. 
gained few marks of affection from his fair 
cousin Henry of Lancaster, when he came to 
the throne ; and when the star of York was 
in the ascendant, the followers of the Red 
Rose would doubtless be glad to hide from 
observation. 

And dreary enough the days must have 
been when there was no fighting to be done, 
and a gentleman’s only resort was a stag 
hunt, a drinking bout, or the society of my 


| lady, whose thoughts were divided between 


her cookery, her spinning wheel, her orisons, 
or the never-ending pieces of tapestry in 
which the women of the middle ages de 
lighted. How my lord must have pined 
after London and Westminster, and longed 
for the spirited interlude of a campaign in 
France, the burning of a few villages, or a 
fierce hand-to-hand scuffle with his deadly 
enemies in England. 

Thus it came to pass that distinguished 
persons took to employing some clerkly re- 
tainer to send them letters full of news and 
gossip about the court and public affairs, 
when they were obliged themselves to be 
absent. This was how newsletters were begun, 
and they gradually grew into newspapers. 

Here is a specimen of one of these letters 
written A.D. 1459, from John Bocking to Sir 
John Fastolf. The Wars of the Roses have not 
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yet commenced, but there are various things 
which portend the coming storm. King 
Henry VI. has just recovered from a fit of 
insanity, during which the Duke of York 
acted as Protector, but now he has taken 
back Somerset, his old favourite, and York’s 
jealousy and fears are aroused. Mr. John 
Bocking is wondering to what all these things 
may lead, and feels that the affairs of the 
kingdom are getting into an_ inextricable 
tangle, as he writes the following letter, which 
we give with modernized spelling :— 

“ Right Reverendand my Most Worshipful 
Master, I commend me to you in my most 
humble wise. Please it your right good 
mastership to wit that on Sunday last, I sent 
divers letters and writings by Lampet, of all 
matters that I had knowledge of at that time, 
and now such tidings that are here, but few 
that are strange ; except, that this day my 
lords of York and Warwick came to the Parlia- 
ment in good array to the number of three 
hundred men all jakid (in coats of mail) and 
in brigantines, and no lord else, whereof 
many men marvelled. 

“It was said on Saturday my lord should 
have been discharged this same day, and this 
day it was said but if (except) he had come 
strong he should have been distrussed, and 
no man knoweth or can say that any proof 
may be had by whom, for men think, verily 
think there is no man able to take any such 
enterprise. 

“The king, as it was told me bya great man, 
would have him chief and principal councillor, 
and lieutenant, as long as it should like the 
king; and his patent to be made in that 
form, and not so large as it is by Parliament. 
But some men think it ne can (must) other- 
wise be, and men speak and devine much 
matter of the coming this day in such array 
to Westminster. 

“And the lords spoke this day of a great 
gleaming star that but late hath been seen 
divers times, marvellous in appearance. The 
resumption men trust shall continue, and my 
Lord of York’s first power of Protectorship 
stand, and else not, etc. 

“The Queen is a strong laboured woman, for 
she spareth no pain to sue her things to an 
intent and conclusion to her power. 

“Written in your place, this Monday of 
Fasting, by your humble servant, J. B.” 

In the above letter we see the sort of 
accounts that John Bocking and others of 
his class gave to their patrons of the affairs 
of the day. But although it may seem 
meagre enough to us, who are accustomed 
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to a lengthy report of every debate, the diffi- 
culties of the situation are clearly hinted at 
in the discontent of York and Warwick, and 
the strong self-will of Margaret of Anjou. 
To modern readers the most curious part of 
the letter is the sentence which makes men- 
tion of the “great gleaming star.” This 
evidently portended mischief to the House 
of Lords. We have travelled far enough 
from them in thought, and no sane man 
would have suggested last session that the 
comet had any bearing on the troubles in 
Ireland or the Eastern Question. 

The writers of newsletters multiplied as 
the need for news grew, and by degrees it 
became customary for one man to have a 
list of subscribers to whom he would write 
periodically all the information he could 
obtain. But even this failed to supply the 
demand for news, and intelligence offices 
were organized, where a number of clerks 
were employed in noting down facts and 
gossip for those who would pay for them. 

Newsletters of this kind were written in 
abundance during the sixteenth century, and 
various pamphlets were also published with 
such titles as “ News from Spain.” But it 
was not until May 23rd, 1622, that the first 
regular newspaper was begun in England. 
It was edited by Thomas Archer, and en- 
titled “ Zhe Weekly News from Italy, Ger- 
many, London, etc. Printed for J. D. Nicholas 
Bourne and Thomas Archer.” 

As we look at these small papers of octavo 
size, never containing more than eight pages, 
and read the short announcements, it is 
curious to reflect on the dimension to which 
journalism has now grown. Certainly, judg- 
ing by such entries as the following, the 
labours of “our special correspondents ” 
could not have been very arduous in the 
reign of King James L :— 

“From Venice the 29th of April it is 
written that at Livonia in Italy, is a ship 
arrived from Algiers with wool and other 
merchandise, that brings advice that lately 
are come from thence to the sea sixty ships 
of war as free booters. There was a ship 
come out from Sicily with 1,400 measures 
of corn, and five others with merchandizes, 
which were taken by the sea rovers.” 

From Constantinople, even then a troublous 
spot in Europe, comes this quaint para- 
graph :— 

“They write from hence that all is as 
miraculously quiet as it was full of troubles, 
for the new Grand Seignior is as it were cast 
in a new mould, and holdeth on a head of 
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majesty and magnificence, so that the janis- 
saries not only love him, but begin to observe 
him only, (this was doubtless considered a 
trifling matter). They have threatened the 
Jews to put them in sacks and throw them 
into the sea, if they do not presently come off 
with their former donative and largesse. But 
this being usual, bred neither alteration nor 
admiration, but by discreet handling the 
matter, all things were well ordered and the 
tumults appeased.” 

These early newspapers were published 
without legal sanction, and although they 
touched very slightly on home news, they did 
not escape the censorship of the press. Ina 
paper entitled Zhe Continuation of Foreign 
Occurrents for five weeks past we find this 
notice :— 

“The Printer to the Reader,—Courteous 
reader, we have thought given over printing 
our foreign avisoes, for that the licenser, out 
of a partial affection, would not oftentimes let 
pass a partial truth, and in other things often 
so cross and alter which made us almost 
weary of printing, but he being banished, and 
that office fallen upon another more under- 
standing in the foreign affairs, and as you 
will find more candid, we are again, by the 
favour of his Majesty and the State, resolved 
to go on printing, if we shall find the world 
to give a better acceptance of them than of 
late, by their weekly buying them.” 

In spite however of the interference of the 
Powers that be, newspapers, although yet in 
their infancy, could not be put down, and at 
length in 1641, appeared one which gave 
reports of the doings in Parliament. 

It was called “ Diurnal Occurrences, or the 
heads of several Proceedings in both Houses 
of Parliament.” 

This paper came out weekly, and some- 
times contained general information. It was 
followed by many others, too numerous to 
mention. ‘These were the days of the Civil 
Wars, when party-spirit was raging fiercely 
all over England. As might be expected, the 
newspapers were full of the most scurrilous 
and bitterest writing. Nothing was too coarse 
or too bad to be insinuated against an antag- 
onist, and when even John Milton could stoop 
to personalities, we cannot expect the more 
ephemeral literature of the day to show much 
toleration. 

But it must be confessed that for evil 
speaking the royalist papers carry off the 
palm. Perhaps the feeling of failure had 
something to do with this. 

We make an extract of some of the mildest 
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names by which the parliamentary leaders 
were designated. Lord Wharton is called 
“the sawyer,” “the sum of 20 per cent. ;” 
Pierpoint “the noble spider catcher.” Mr. 
Samuel Brown is styled “Mr. Sam Brown, with 
his badger’s feet, that side-long Christian ;” 
while “ red-nosed Noll,” “ King Cromwell,” 
or some such epithet, is in general the title 
given to Oliver. 

During the Protectorate, the two principal 
newspapers were Zhe Murcurious Foliticus 
and Zhe Public Intelligence. From their 
very origin they were in some degree official, 
and in time they developed into Zhe Zondon 
Gazette. 

One of the cleverest of the newspaper 
editors of this period was a man named 
Needham. Needham had at first taken the 
Parliament’s part in the quarrel ; but in 1647 
he changed sides, and began the A/urcurious 
Pragmaticus mentioned above, which, it is 
said, “being very witty against the Presby- 
terians, and full of loyalty, made him well 
known and admired by the bravadoes and 
wits of those times.” 

After a while he again altered his views, 
and became as strong for Cromwell as he had 
before been for Charles. 

At the Restoration Needham was deprived 
of his office, and to Robert L’Estrange was 
given the “sole privilege of writing, printing, 
and publishing, all narratives, advertisements, 
mercuries, and intelligences, diurnals, and all 
books of public interest.” Severe punishments 
were threatened, and sometimes inflicted on 
those who printed papers without a license. 
Yet, although gagged and restricted, journalism 
was by no means put down, scraps of intelli- 
gence were collected amid the gossip of the 
coffee-houses, and circulated in newsletters 
and unlicensed papers. 

If the newspapers published during the 
Civil Wars give us an example of the length 
to which party-spirit can be brought, those 
which appeared during the time of the 
later Stuarts may be taken as very fair 
specimens of an epoch when all the meanest 
passions of mankind seemed to come into 
play. Cavalier and Roundhead,—at least, the 
best of them,—had always some noble idea 
before their minds, and fought, the one for his 
sovereign, the other for the liberties of his 
country ; but it is hard to find any redeeming 
feature among the shameless followers of 
Charles II. 

What stories do these old papers tell us of 
cruelty, intolerance, and crime, while tragedy 
and comedy meet in a way which the greatest 
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genius could scarcely imagine! Onthe same 
page we read of the torture of Covenanters, 
the persecution of Huguenots by the French, 
and the judicial slaughter of Roman Catholics. 
Were Englishmen mad, we wonder, when men 
could be condemned to death on such slight 
suspicions as they were during the Popish plot; 
and how came people of our own race to 
read calmly such a paragraph as the following 
which is taken from Zhe English [ntelligencer 
of Saturday, August 30th, 1679 :— 

“ Bromyard, August 23.—Yesterday, John 
Kemble, a Popish Priest, whom the Papists 
calla secular Priest, was executed at Hereford. 
He was ninety years of age, and very infirm, 
and therefore said little at his death, but only 
to this effect-—‘I thank God I am not so 
much as charged with any crime but my 
priesthood, and I heartily forgive all the 
world, and desire all good people to pray for 
me.’ ” 

Another entry recalls a scene in the “ For- 
tunes of Nigel,” though the petition in this 
case was of public, not private interest :— 

“As his Majesty took coach to go to the 
Parliament House, upon the 2oth instant, one 
Dare, a goldsmith, of Taunton Dean, in 
Somersetshire, presented a petition for the 
sitting of Parliament, with the names of some 
of the inhabitants of that corporation, for 
which his Majesty, after expressing his being 
surprised at his boldness, severely checked 
him.” 

The king was, it seems, much troubled by 
petitions in those days, and we are not quite 
sure whether one of the entries concerning 
them was inserted in jest or earnest. 

** It is reported that several schools in and 
about London have petitioned his Majesty 
that he will be pleased to give them the late 
petitions to make kites of, which if granted, 
it is supposed the Westminster school will 
have them as being his Majesty’s favourites.” 

Newspapers took a great stride forward in 
the reign of William III., owing to the ex- 
piration of the law passed after the Re- 
storation for the censorship of the Press. 
Many new papers were started: Zhe London 
Newsletter, The Pegasus, The London Post, 
The Postboy, The Postman, and a host of 
others. But in spite of being printed on 
inferior paper, small in size, and scanty in 
contents, they were a decided improvement 
on their predecessors. 

Yet it was not until the reign of Queen 
Anne that a daily newspaper appeared. ‘The 
first was Zhe Daily Courant, which was 
commenced in 1703. 





About this period also eminent writers be- 
came attached to journalism. 

Defoe began a newspaper called Ze 
Review of the Affairs of France, with observa- 
tions on the transactions at home, in 1704; 
and in 1710 Zhe Examiner was set on foot 
by Swift. These days also saw the birth 
of magazine literature in the Zaéer and 
Spectator of Steele and Addison. It is a 
relief to turn from the darker side of news- 
paper writing to these graceful little essays. 
Here we find no bitter anger and uncharitable- 
ness, only a light, scornful mockery of the 
follies of the day. 

** Swift,” says Thackeray, “went about 
hanging and ruthless, a literary Jeffreys—in 
Addison’s kind court only minor cases were 
tried ; only peccadilloes and small sins against 
society, only a dangerous libertinism in 
tuckers and hoops, or a nuisance in the abuse 
of beaus’ canes and snuff-boxes.” 

But in 1712 another blow was dealt at 
newspapers in a tax of the halfpenny stamp on 
each sheet. The July of that year we find 
Swift writing thus: ‘ Grub-street is dead and 
gone last week. No more ghosts and murders 
now for love or money. I plied it close the 
last fortnight and published at least seven 
papers of my own, besides some of other 
peoples’, but now every single sheet pays a 
halfpenny to the Queen. Ze Observator 
is fallen. The A/ed/eys are jumbled together 
with Zhe Flying Post. The Examiner is 
deadly sick. Zhe Spectator keeps up and 
doubles its price.” 

The halfpenny stamp seems to have been 
the means of killing Zhe Spectator after a 
time ; but other newspapers kept their ground, 
and as time went on we certainly find an ad- 
vance in their tone. 

Now and then we come across something 
which seems to have a ring of the present 
day. The following piece of journalistic 
humour reminds one of jokes we have seen 
in Punch and other comic papers. It is from 
Read’s Weekly Journal, or British Gazetteer, 
Saturday, November roth, 1759. 

To understand the point of the satire it 
must be remembered that the news of the 
conquest of Quebec was fresh in the minds 
of the public, and that the French had besides 
in the previous August been defeated in the 
battle of Minden by Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, and had also lost Senegal in 
Africa :— 

“London, to be sold by auction some time 
next month, at the ‘King’s Arms’ in the 
Place de Victoire, part of the effects of Louis 
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le Petit, late a bankrupt, for the benefit of 
his creditors. —B. B. L. C., auctioneers. 

“One hundred thousand soldiers now in 
Germany, in excellent condition, having plenty 
of everything but clothes, victuals, money, and 
spirits. 

“The general who commands them having 
every requisite that forms a soldier except 
military skill, bravery, and conduct. 

“14 men of war, prime sailors, now locked 
up in Brest Harbour. Enquire for the key 
of Edward Hawke, upon the premises, who 
attends to show the same. 

“325 flat-bottom boats of anewconstruction, 
havenever been at sea. Excellent for forming 
anew temporary bridge at Black Friars. (The 
bridge at Blackfriars was at this time being 
constructed. ) 

“The good ship ‘ Disgrace’ laden with rue, 
now lying in the River Seine. 

“900,000,000 of gold dust from Africa. 

‘1,000 hogshead of sugar from Guadaloupe, 
now lying at the Custom House Key in, 
London. 

“ A very accurate map of all the ports of, 
Great Britain with the soundings of the dif- | 
ferent rivers and harbours. <A very curious 
work which is said to have cost Mr. Petit 
100,000 livres. 

“ The lilies of France of a beautiful purple, 
dyed from the original by P. Ferdinando, the 
dyer of Minden. 

A ministry without heads, a capital picture | 
hanging in the council chamber at Verseilles 
by the famous Pittiani. 

“A large collection of laurels from Quebec, | 
a little withered. 

“The reversion of some towns in Flanders, | 
held by lease under lady Mary Hopburg. 

‘‘ All his honour now lying at the bank of 
Amsterdam forfeited for want of redemption. | 

“Several lots of timber, etc., now standing | 
in his wharfs at Brest, Marseilles, Rochfort | 
and Toulon. 

“For further particulars enquire of G. R. | 


(George II.) or W. P. (William Pitt) near the 
Cockpit, Whitehall, assignees to the bankrupt 
estate.” 

The reigns of George III. and his succes- 
sors are memorable among other things for 
the contest between the Government and the 
press. The halfpenny stamp put on news- 
papers during Queen Anne’s reign was in- 
creased by after administrations until it rose 
to fourpence. ‘There were also duties onthe 
paper itself and on advertisements. 

These taxes quite prohibited cheap news- 
papers, and were a great hindrance to the 
spread of knowledge among the masses. Still, 
the thirst for-information onsubjects of general 
interest could not be extinguished, and many 
persons were led to break the law and pub- 
lish unstamped newspapers. As a conse- 
quence journalists were frequently imprisoned, 
and much mischief was done. We may form 
an idea of the extent of this evil when we con- 
sider that between 1831 and 1835 there were 
728 criminal prosecutions and 500 persons 
imprisoned for editing and selling unlicensed 
publications. 

It was not until the present reign that 


| complete liberty of the press was established 


in England. The duty on advertisements 
was done away with in 1853, the stamp given 
up in 1855, and in 1861 the tax on paper was 
taken off. The results which have followed 


| we cannot help thinking have been on the 


whole beneficial in the improvement ot 
journalism. Those who at times deplore the 
present system need only turn over some files 
of the old papers that flourished in the palmy 


| days of the censorship of the press to be con- 


vinced that freedom is better than suppression, 


| and that the best way of improving our cheap 

literature is not by raising its price with en- 
forced duties, but by endeavouring to make 
a good and high-toned writing take the place 
of bad. 


E, NEVILLE JOHNS. 
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VISIONS AT DA VBREAK. 


Visions AT DAYBREAK. 
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I STOOD in the rising sun, 
i =And I said: “O Sun, straightway 
=> Look on a city far away, 

Under its smoke-cloud dun ; 
And when the hour, with a hundred shocks, 
Strikes on the tower and steeples’ clocks, 
Ere the babble begins in the street, 
And swells to a roar, as of seas that meet 
On the iron shores of life, tell me 
What is it that thou dost see?” 


And a voice in the rising sun 

Answered and said to me: 

“ The river flasheth and floweth free, 

And the great ships ride thereon ; 

And the miles of streets lie wide and high, 
Like a stony river-bed, deep and dry ; 

And the gleaming spires are many and fair, 
And a single bird sings in a silent square, 
And feels in his wings the breath of the sea: 
All this is open to me. 


‘And the windows all are dumb, 

And the solemn houses stand, 

Like human souls in a thirsty land, 

Drinking hush before pain has come. 

And the angels of those who long ago, 
Wearied and wasted with their woe, 

Walk in the streets, and are pale no more 
With the race for gold, and the rage and roar 


And their faces calmed in the Light. 


“T stand in the sky, and red 

My watch-fires glimmer and glow, 

But it is a city full of the dead, 

I see all dumb below. 

For the souls of the sleepers are far away 
In a land where the air is still alway ; 
And the ancient love and the olden pain 
In the dim sweet woods are met again, 
A million bodies lie with dead eyes, 

But their souls are in Paradise. 


* And I see from a broken pane 
A white soul flash like a dove, 
And fly in a restless passion of love 


1° 


Of the thund’rous strife: and their robes are whit 
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Till it flutters above a ship that sails 

To the heart of the South with favouring gales, 
And broods o’er a sailor-boy asleep, 

And murmurs of love to the murmurous deep :— 
And behind the window I see the while 

A mother dream and smile. 


“* But look yet again,” said J, 

“ Just where each window-blind 

Leaves a slit a sunbeam may find 

And flutter in at like a spy.” 

And a voice from the sun replied to me: 
“Thou would’st prove life’s secret ; this I see: 
Behind stone walls life trembles and throbs 
From its highest raptures to deepest sobs ; 
Strange how few cubic feet of air 

Life finds enough and to spare ! 


“A mother with babe new-born 

Lies pale in a darkened room, 

And her glad eyes light the gloom 

Better than my wide morn. 

And across the square, in a dream of bliss, 
‘lo-day’s bride sleeps, lips pursed in a kiss : 
And there next door, on another floor, 

A sheeted face that will wake no more ; 
And a heart is breaking to see the light, 
And aching and praying for night.” 


But I cried to the rising sun, 

‘** Oh, once more look for me, 

There's a house that I long to see, 

Can you find me such a one 

/n a certain street?” ‘T see it,” said he. 

** Oh, look through the blind and whisper to me!” 
And a slanting sunbeam fell at my feet, 

And said, “She is there, your love, your sweet ; 
And a ribbon of blue is in her hand— 

Pray, do you understand ? 


“Shall I tell you more ?” said he. 

And I answered, ‘‘ Do but this, 

‘Touch her lips with a golden kiss, 

And carry hers back to me.” 

But a cloud rolled up and blotted the sky, 

And a shiver shot through the wood hard by, 
And the sun seemed stricken with sudden pain, 
And up the valley there swept the rain, 

And a songless lark hung over my head : 

Oh! what if she should be dead ! 


W. J. DAWSON. 
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From Paris 


ParT I. 


AION’T go to Spain! You will 
have garlic in all your food. 
You will be half eaten by 
mosquitos; be smashed on 
railways ; detained, if nothing 
worse, by revolutions ; poisoned by dirt, 
crushed in the diligences, or taken by rob- 
bers!” Such were the expostulations and 
suggestions which poured in on every side 
from relations and friends, affectionately 
meant and kindly spoken. 

A little self-will is good at times, and came 
in very opportunely here. We four 
Englishwomen, not very rich, very 
handsome, not at all nervous, and rather 
determined : so, in spite of all that could be 
said, done, and written to dissuade us from 
the undertaking, we resolved to spend the) 
winter of 1866-67 in Spain. We made up 
our minds to do nothing out of the way, to| 
travel by rail wherever it was practicable, to 
be as inconspicuous as possible in dress and 
manner, to see everything in as cheerful a| 
light as lay in our power, and above all to| 
describe nothing except what happened under | 
our own observation, and that truthfully and 
without exaggeration. 

How can people who possess but an im- 
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perfect knowledge of the language, with| 
scanty time and insufficient means for} 


taking notes of the real life and customs of| 
the great mass of the inhabitants, presume to 
judge of the character of any nation? They| 
are ignorant of the laws that govern it ; in-| 
capable of estimating the influences of climate | 
and the force of stereotyped habits and tra-| 
ditions. Indeed, they are constantly liable | 
to evoke ill-temper by treading on the toes of | 
sensibilities they are not in the least aware of, | 
and the poor natives become branded with a| 
stigma of discourtesy for which the traveller’s 
own ignorance is to be blamed. Only years 
of steady intercourse authorize dogmatical 
conclusions on such a subject. These papers 
are merely written to show how far fears 
respecting a tour for ladies in Spain were 
groundless, to judge from our experience. 
The most direct route by Peninsular and 
Oriental steamer to Gibraltar, which would 
have landed us at once in the balmy south, 
was closed to us. Owing to quarantine re- 
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gulations no passengers were landed at the 
ports of Spain. We had to decide on the 
overland route. Two of the party were com- 
plete strangers to each other until the morn- 
ing we started from Dover.. The rain came 
down in torrents, the wind was coursing with 
a troop of white horses along the Channel. 
We were tossed and rolled and made hor- 
ribly ill for two hours. It was amusing to 
see the task of becoming friendly progressing 
among us. One of the new associates pos- 
sessed the gift of a smile, not the contraction 
of muscles which does duty for it in some 
people, and which leaves the recipient a 
little in doubt whether it expresses joyous 
feeling or not, but a real smile, a thing that 
spreads over the whole face as a gleam of 
sunshine steals along the earth after rain, and 
makes the spectator feel warm. It is a gift, 
like other attractions one can scarcely give a 
name to: a soft inflection of the voice, a 
power of sympathy, a light in the inner depths 
of the eye, a grace of movement that soothes, 
and we hardly know why. This smile did 
its work in preparing these two for a life of 
daily and hourly intercourse, and was useful 
afterwards as well in softening the rigour of 
custom-house officials and custodes. 

The journey to Paris seldom has any in- 
cidents out of the common order of travelling 
experiences. We found ourselves tearing 
along the streets of Paris in a little omnibus 
for four people, to the Zmbarcadere du Midi. 

The responsibilitiy of taking tickets all 
the way to Madrid, to the amount of twenty- 
six or twenty-seven pounds, wasno little trifle. 
It required two to do it. One stood outside 
the railings while the second entered the 
string of applicants filing past the office. 
With all the captain’s efforts to look uncon- 
cerned and keep her voice steady, it faltered 
a little as she asked the price of four first- 
class tickets to Madrid. A tall official who 
acted as comptroller announced the sum of 
six hundred and sixty odd francs, with an air 
that seemed to say “I doubt, mademoiselle, 
whether you’ve got it.” It was not more 
than the lady expected, but a sudden fear 
seized her lest it should be the case (and she 
really had not enough). 

The people near seemed surprised at the 
sum. Twohundredand fifty francs disappeared 
through the ticket-hole, one hundred francs in 
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gold followed, more was being handed in,} The first night in a railway-carriage cannot 
when the ticket-taker said, “That is bad/| afford rest, any more than the short dozes, 
money—you have been deceived—we do not} which the rush through a tunnel, the rumble 
take it here.” Cheerful news this! ‘ Will} of crossing a bridge, or the screams that 
you accept English sovereigns ?” ‘Oh, yes,”| portend a stoppage, interrupt many times in 
was the ready reply. Eight fair images of} the hour, can be called sleep. The sensation 
Queen Victoria were swallowed up by that| of meeting wild glances from faces peering 
inexorable hole. The poor lady was utterly | up in the dim light, of people as frightened 
confounded—the comptroller walked away. | as yourself, and equally unconscious whether 
An English gentleman standing close be-| the train has not already run off the line, or 
hind his bewildered countrywoman came to| is about to do so, and tumble headlong ove: 
the rescue. ‘‘ You have paid just so and so.” | a precipice, is neither pleasant nor reassuring. 
After giving a hundred and fifty odd francs| At last we gave up the attempt altogether and 
more, the tickets were handed over, leaving | sat up. 
an uncomfortable impression on the minds of| It was the 13th of November ; we watched 
all the party that that hole which took in! the showers of falling stars that had been 
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everything, but whence not a sou ever came] foretold before we left England. It was : 
back, had engulfed more than its due of our | strange journey, this rushing blindly along in 
golden store. There was nothing to be done, | the dark, in a foreign land, with unknown 


however ; so we went off to get the luggage 
weighed, and paid for it with the rejected 
coin, to which no objection was made there. 
The gentleman at the greedy hole evidently 
had a fancy for the rich gold of old England. 

We found by subsequent investigation of 
our funds that we had not been cheated. 

It seemed a shame to pass Angouléme and 
Tours in the dark, where, by all accounts, 
there is some scenery worth looking at, as 
well as other things, but our hearts were bent 
on Spain. November was said to be one of 
the best months for it, and that made us un- 
willing to linger by the way. 
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faces, listening to an unfamiliar language, the 
unsettled heavens above alive with armies of 
streaming meteors. We were thankful when 
the morning dawned. The sun rose clea 
and bright, and spread its new-born glory 
over the broad bosom of the fair Garonne 
and the gleaming frontage of the Quai de 
Bordeaux. In the confusion of ticket-taking 
at Paris we had forgotten the necessity of 
stopping now and then. We were booked 
for the express train, which went on at eight. 
Our first care, therefore, was to have an 
interview with the chef de gare, who cour 
| teously granted us permission to stay for a 
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FROM PARIS 


later one, which started at two in the after- 
noon. Our heavy luggage went on to 
Madrid: we were not sorry to be quit of it. 
The railway officials in the south of France 
are large, handsome, well-mannered men: a 
great contrast to their brethren of the north, 
whose contemptible pride of office is simply 
unbearable. Here they gave help willingly, 
and answered all questions civilly, lingering 
for no fee. We breakfasted, and then went 
up to the city in an omnibus. ‘The bar- 
gaining for a carriage there was amusing. 
Such a bevy of feminine tourists was a rarity; 
but we met with neither rudeness nor over- 
charging. It struck us as a handsome, busy 
place. We were not allowed to miss any of 
the sights by our obliging coachman. The 
pretty Jardin des Plantes, the cathedral, with 
its rich stained glass windows; the Grande 
Place, the theatre, the promenades, and the 
quay. ‘The mud was so thick, we longed to 
poke our feet out of the carriage-door and 
tell the shoeblacks in the street to clean 
them ; but propriety forbade. We had still 
two hours and a half to wait when we re- 
turned to the station. We grieved the 
hearts of the indulgent officials by popping 
out of all sorts of prohibited places in search 
of our handbags and writing materials to 
pass away the time. It cost some perse- 
verance and power of persuasion to get them 
to accompany us in search of them at such 
an irregular hour, but they kept up their 
character for good temper, and complied with 
our wishes in the end. We were not allowed 
in the waiting rooms, so they shut us up ina 
sort of museum, full of specimens of Pyre- 
nean marbles, till dinner-time. It was a 
capital meal, cheap and good. We started 
in high spirits for Bayonne, hoping to get on 
the same night by carriage to Biarritz. The 
chef de gare at Bayonne, however, though 
willing himself to authorize the plan of our 
rejoining the train there next day, would not 
answer for his brother official at Biarritz ; so 
we resolved to take up our quarters at 
Bayonne for the night. Neither the fare nor 
the people of the house impressed us favour- 
ably at the Hétel de Commerce. 

Next morning we walked through the 
town. It is quite like the first step into 
Spain. Dark-eyed girls lounge in the bal- 
conies, talking to each other over the narrow 
streets, and Spanish advertisements appear 
side by side with French over the shop doors 
and at the windows. We exchanged ten 
pounds into five-franc pieces. The banker 
was very anxious for us to take an assortment 
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of ill-conditioned small gold pieces, and 
much disgusted when we declined, not being 
acquainted with their value. The five-franc 
pieces afterwards proved most useful, and 
not puzzling for the first start in a new 
coinage. ‘They are valued at nineteen vea/es, 
and pass throughout Spain. We returned by 
the interesting old cathedral and the Place de 
Grammont , the fortifications and the citadel 
are worth seeing ; it is, in fact, a place that 
deserved much more time than we were just 
then disposed to give to it. On our way to 
the train we made the acquaintance of an 
Englishman who had lived seven years in 
Spain. He was a great invalid, but for the 
time our route was the same as his. He gave 
us constant and ready help, smoothing over 
many little difficulties which might otherwise 
have made our journey troublesome. We 
decided on not stopping at Biarritz, as the 
season was over. We caught a glimpse of it 
on our way. The views of San Sebastian, 
Passages, and the Bay of Biscay were beau- 
tiful as we rounded the south-east corner. 
It lay blue and peaceful, as if innocent and 
incapable of storm and shipwreck. ‘The 
Pyrenees began to rise as we approached. 
We caught sight of lovely views on either 
hand. ‘The autumn tints were in their glory, 
still there was nothing very grand or exciting 
in the scenery that came later, when the dark 
had come on, and we could not see it, but 
the charms of sunshine and a deep blue sky 
were there. They stood out prominently as 
luxuries to us, who had shivered out the wet 
summer of 1866 in England. A searching 
scrutiny of our small luggage went on at 
Irun, on the frontier. We thought the ill- 
looking officials would have unripped one of 
our rugs, which happened to be red on one 
side and black the other, in their hunt for 
contraband articles. 

We were going at a good pace, when at a 
station about an hour’s ride from Vittoria we 
came to asudderhalt. We sat fifteen minutes, 
half-an-hour, a full hour. Our English friend 
got out and made enquiries. ‘There was an 
accident reported ahead in the next tunnel. 
An old Spanish officer in the same carriage 
with us, who was ordered to appear at Vittoria 
the next morning, got into a state of great, 
nervous excitement. He was fearful of being 
severely punished before the reason for his 
delay was likely to be listened to. That was 
the way they managed things in Spain. 

We walked about, laid in a store of bread 
and wine, which the courteous old man would 
not permit us to pay for, and began to. 
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contemplate the possibility of having to pass 
the night in the carriage. There was not the 
sign of a habitation near, and very little to 
eat or drink. The question of a small 
pronunciamento was mooted. The officer 
seemed to think it by no means unlikely. 
The passengers were offered the option of 
returning to San Sebastian. We all, with 
one voice, declared for not turning back. 
Suddenly, after about two hours’ delay, the 
train moved on. It was an accident to the 
rails which had detained us. 

We had had nothing to eat since leaving 
Bayonne in the morning; so set to work 
cutting slices of bread, and making sand- 
wiches of potted meat. We offered some to 
the old officer and a second Spaniard, and 
found we had unwittingly done exactly the 
correct thing. The potted meat was, how- 
ever, too hot for their taste. The officer said, 
“ Pica” —it stings; and at last we induced 
him to leave it. We learnt afterwards that 
very little spice enters into the composition 
of their dishes; the flavouring is mostly onion 
or garlic. The old fellow’s appetite, more- 
over, was spoiled by anxiety for the morrow. 

They bade us adieu at Vittoria, after paying 
us the highest compliment of which a 
Spaniard is capable—that we were muy 
graciosas, muy Espanolas. 

At Miranda we all turned out to sup. A 
dreadful scramble; but to eat when you have 
the chance is the only way in Spain. We 
stuffed in all that we could in the time, for 
three francs a head. The fare was more 
tolerable than we had expected, and the Val 
de Penas far better than wine of the same 
price in Italy. 

When we were once more settled on the 
road to Burgos, our English friend told us he 
feared we should not find the Spanish chefs 
de gare so obliging as the French; and that 
our tickets would scarcely admit of a halt, 
unless one of us could manage to be 
sufficiently invalided as to be unable to 
proceed. We were all dreadfully tired, as it 
was past midnight, but our looks did not pity 
most of us; only one was at all in a condition 
to play the sick lady. 

At Burgos the number of ill-looking men 
standing about, muffled up to their eyes in 
their long cloaks, was not reassuring. ‘The 
wind blew bitterly cold, and whistled through 
the wretched waiting-rooms as we sat shiver- 
ing, expecting the fiat of the chef de gare to 
know what we were to be allowed to do. 
There were no refreshments to be had. If 





meat we had taken at Miranda. At length 
he admitted the plea of the extra fatigue and 
alarm caused by the railway accident, and 
permitted us to sleep at Burgos. We were to 
go on by the same train, next evening—just 
what we wanted. All the beauty of the route 
ceased at Miranda, and we had a day for 
Burgos. 

The permission came just in time, for the 
effort to look ill was becoming too much for 


our English honesty, and we were going off 


into fits of uncontrollable laughter ; leaving on 
the minds of the junior officials the impression 
we had not suffered much. We jolted off in 
a tumble-down omnibus through narrow 
streets, round sharp corners ; the horses slip- 
ping, scraping, tearing over the uneven 
pavements as only Spanish horses can without 
coming to grief, till we reached the /onda 
del Nerte. Two untidy, handsome damsels 
received us at the door of what looked like a 
dark, cavernous stable, with flaring candles. 
They were full of good-nature, though it was 
now near two in the morning. With the help 
of two equally good-tempered and untidy 
porters our beds were made ready. But 
everything—rooms, furniture, sheets—felt as 
damp as if we were inacellar. We ignored 
the linen and slept in our rugs and cloaks. 

When we went down to look after breakfast 
in the morning, the chairs were kicking their 
heels on the top of the tables in the sadle-« 
manger in a way that promised badly for our 
meal. We had not yet got into Spanish hours 
and habits. They gave us a capital cup of 
chocolate in a few minutes, with some good 
white bread and execrable butter ; and then 
we sallied out to see Burgos. 

The cathedral was situated within a stone’s 
throw of the house. ‘To our relief the hétel 
did not boast a commissionnaire. We could 
absolutely do what we liked as we liked. Of 
course, the grand old Gothic pile came 
first. Its fretted towers and doorways are 
attractive enough to send the most fastidious 
connoisseur of ecclesiastical architecture into 
raptures. We were prepared to follow him 
in his admiration. 

A tall, gaunt man took possession of us as 
soon as we entered, and began to act as guide. 
We had scarcely seen two chapels, and 
admired the gorgeous stone-carving in some 
of them, when a procession of priests passed 
us on their way out. We exchanged a slight 
inclination of the head. One of them in- 
stantly turned back, ushered us himself into 
the vestry, and showed us the pictures, At 





we went on it must be on the strength of the 


the same time he dismissed a group of small 
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boys who were volunteering as assistant} ‘You are right,” he said quickly, “no one 

guides. will harm you here any more than there.” 
The following conversation then began— It was difficult to understand his rapid 
“Are you alone ?—you are not Spanish| utterance. 

ladies !” He asked if the lady could understand 
The spokeswoman replied we were English, | writing. 

and unaccompanied. | She replied in the affirmative. 
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THE CLOISTERS, BURGOS CATHEDRAL, 


“No gentleman as protector?” he asked,| Accordingly he wrote— 
surprised. * Are you Catholics ?” 

“We are travelling under the protection of} “No,” was the answer, “we are Pro- 
God,” replied the spokeswoman in her best | testants ; but we have learned to love 
Spanish; “we had no other throughout Italy, | Catholics from the courtesy and kindness 
and were not afraid to venture alone in| with which they have treated us.” 


Spain.” He looked pleased, and motioned to us to 
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| 
gather round a drasere, or pan of charcoal, illuminated books, the priest rejoined us with 
and warm ourselves. |a neatly folded paper, wherein was written— 
It was pleasant, for the edifice was cold | “(A la buena memoria de las senoritas” (here 
and chilled us throughout. followed our names). ‘“ Dios /as ilumine, y 
The old guide stirred up the ashes, and |/as conceda bienes espirituales y temporales.” 
made a suggestive sign. | Here followed his own signature and office. 
“England will go down there, into the; The spokeswoman thanked him, and made 
fire, and be burned,” he said, expressively | some further remark. 


enough. | “ Bring them into the cloisters,” he said t 
“Hush!” interrupted the priest, sternly ;| the guide. “It is not decente (the thing) to 
“it is not for you to say that.” talk here.” Into the cloisters accordingly we 
The man retreated abashed. | went. 
We smiled. * | Do you really believe that we Protestants 


The priest returned to the table and | cannot be saved?” asked our captain. 


wrote— | “I do,” he replied solemnly. 
“Do you honour the mother of God?” | “Is there no hope for us in your inner- 
He observed some rosaries we wore. | most secret heart ?” she pleaded earnestly. 
After a little consultation with the rest the; “‘ None,” he said, with determined emphasis 
lady answered— He had large, soft, beautiful eyes, and 
“Yes ; as the mother of our Saviour, and | despite his words we could not believe his 
as a good woman.” inward convictions agreed with the narrow 
We remembered Spain had been the cradle | judgment of his lips. 
of the Inquisition, and did not exactly know | “Well, Seiior,” said the lady, “we have a 


how far fanaticism might go now. | happier faith than yours. We pray to the same 
“But do you believe her to have been born | God, who is the Father of us all. We look 

without sin ?” | to the same Saviour, and we believe we shall 
The doctrine of the Immaculate Concep-/ meet you in the same heaven.” 

tion, we thought of course. | He said nothing, I think he was too much 
“Tell him the truth,” said one of the! moved to speak ; but he took out a little silvei 

party ; ‘* we don’t believe that.” | crucifix, detached it from his rosary, and 
“No,” replied the spokeswoman stoutly ;| gave it to our companion. 

“we believe she needed a Saviour asmuchas} ‘Is it for me?” she asked in some su 


all the world beside.” | prise. 
He shook his head. | He nodded. She looked at that on he: 
“Let me keep this paper in remembrance | own crucifix, it was a paltry washed thing. 

of you, and of Burgos?” said the lady,| ‘It isnot good; you would not take that. 


taking up the written questions. He looked pleased, took it off, and at 
? b 
“No; give me your names, and you shall tached it where his own had been. She did 


have something better than that.” the same. Then he blessed us with much 
We all signed in full, devoutly hoping it | feeling, and passed on. 
would not lead to mischief. | Poor fellow! A great pain went through 


The guide then took us into the rest of the our souls, as we thought of the family ties 
chapels, and on the way told us the history of torn and the. warm affections smothered in 
the priest. He was a man who stood high in a heart which God intended should beat 
office among the cathedral clergy. He had largely and kindly for everyone around him. 
been married, and had two grown-up children; | The scene will be ever present to the minds 
he had renounced all for the priesthood. ‘of most of us, when we go back in spirit to 

Whilst we were lingering in the choir! the grand old cathedral of Burgos. 
looking at the beautifully carved stalls and 
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A DRAPER’S 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
Tis only noble to be good : 
True hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


DAUGHTER. 


DAUGHTER. 


‘She is my superior in many things, what- 
ever she may be in others ; and I like her, 


that is one great reason.” 


“Well, she is good-natured enough, I 
own ; but you treat her like any of the rest of 


|us ; andshe is the only tradesman’s daughter 





Si HOSE are the nicest words 
4 that Tennyson ever wrote !” 

The speaker was Rachel 
Sutton, a girl of fifteen ; the 
scene was a school-room on| 
a wet Saturday afternoon, and the time mid- 
way between dinner and tea. ‘The words so 
emphatically quoted had been brought afresh | 
to Rachel’s notice by one of the other girls, | 














here. I can’t think why you can do it!” 


“ As to that,” said Sarah, opening her eyes 
wide and looking full into Florence’s face, 
“weareallequals at school, I imagine. Besides, 
why should I not treat her like the rest? My 
patronage would be an insult to her ; and as 
to courtesy and all that sort of thing—did 
you never hear of ‘ Voblesse oblige’ ?” 

At this moment the door opened and 


who, having arrived at the album stage (a| Rachel came in ; the tea-bell rang, there was 
stage which all school-girls reach sooner or 'a rush and a scramble, and then the five-and- 
later), was spending her spare time in making | twenty girls walked orderly enough into the 
selections for her note-book, and had chosen | dining-room. 
this verse because it was short and likely to! “The rain is over,” said Mrs. Walmer at 
suit her purpose. Before she had time to|the conclusion of the meal, “and it will be 
make any reply, Florence de Melville, who |refreshing to go out; so you can get ready 
was sitting at the same table, said in a clear, | at once.” 
quiet tone, with a sneer in it :— | There was the usual amount of covert 
“Tt is a very convenient verse to believe | grumbling at this order as the girls went up- 
in when people have no ancestry to fall back | stairs to dress. Rachel lingered behind to 
upon.” igo up to Mrs. Walmer and ask, half timidly, 
Rachel blushed painfully, but said nothing, |1f she might walk with her. 
and as no one else made an answering remark,! One would think there might be a strong 
the subject of the verse was dropped. Pre-|bond of sympathy between a governess and 
sently Sarah Curwen came up to the table|her pupils ; but, unfortunately, the exercise of 
and said to Rachel, ‘‘ There is no one at the|a very necessary strictness often makes the 





study piano just now; don’t you think we 
might try to get that duet perfect?” And/| 
then the two girls left the room together. 

Sarah came back alone a little before tea- 
time, and sat down by the side of Florence. 
Mrs. Walmer, who was temporarily in charge 
of the school-room during the absence of the 
regular governess, had left a minute or two 
before. There was no one to be a check on 
the girls, and Florence’s code of morals was 
unfortunately that too often held in schools, 
and she did not scruple to say in Mrs. | 
Walmer’s absence what she would not have | 
said in her presence. She said it, too, with 
great emphasis and as if Sarah was altogether | 
in the wrong :— 

“What makes you always take such notice 


| 





girls look upon the one who thus tries to 
keep them in order as their natural enemy ; 
and as reverence for superiors is not one of 
the strongest traits in the school-girl’s cha 
racter, and there is often a want of sympathy 
on the teacher’s part, the result can scarcely 
be wondered at. If poor, thin-faced Miss 
Bertram, with her scanty hair drawn from her 
forehead, and the false plaits behind some 
three shades darker, making her look nearly 
as old again, had been there, Rachel would 
have run upstairs quickly to avoid a possible 
invitation. But Mrs. Walmer was only there 
for a few weeks till Miss Bertram could 
return, and though she was a widow with grey 
hair, and a brow far from smooth, the girls 
were quite at their ease with her. She 


of Rachel? I should have thought her quite iseemed more like a visitor than a governess, 





beneath you ; for we all know she is only a 
<ddraper’s daughter.” 





finding out intuitively all the best points in 


and she had such a pleasant way with her, 
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the girls, and showing interest in all their 
little and great concerns, that they made a 
friend of her in a way which would have 
astonished Miss Bertram, who was accustomed 
to say that the girls wore her life out with their 
insubordination, and as to friendship such as 
ought to exist between old and young, she 
did not believe they knew the meaning of it. 

Just now, as Rachel looked shyly up into 
Mrs. Walmer’s face, she met with a little 
caressing touch on the cheek from a soft 
hand, and “I shall be delighted to have you,” 
in a kind voice there was no mistaking at all. 

It was late in April, and the trees just 
coming into leaf seemed to have grown won- 
derfully green since yesterday, the road was 
pleasant and the hedgerows fresh ; everything 
seemed bright to Mrs. Walmer but Rachel's 
face, which had a cloud upon it. Miss 
Bertram would have set it down at once to 
“temper,” that being, according to her view, 
the only disturbance of mind which girls ever 
experience, and to say the truth, they gave 
her good reason to think so. But Mrs. 
Walmer did not forget she had been a girl 
herself ; and so, without openly inviting con- 
fidence, she talked in a kind strain of what- 
ever she thought might help to draw out her 
grave companion, and presently Rachel broke 
forth with :— 

“Oh, Mrs. Walmer, I do wish that hateful 
motto, ‘ Vodlesse oblige,’ had never been in- 
vented !” 

“ Hateful, my dear? I like it so much.” 

“Well, perhaps you do, It is all very well 
for those who are well-born and all that sort 
of thing ; but look at me!” and she made a 
little sound of disgust. 

“But why? I don’t understand.” 

“« But surely you know all about us, who 
our fathers are, and everything ?” 

“No, that I do not ; and if I did, it would 
certainly make no difference to me—why 
should it ?” 

“JT don’t know why, but it does. Where 
my sister Emily was at school there was a 
rule forbidding the girls to ask each other 
about their fathers’ professions and so on, 
but ¢hat did not answer one bit: they. all 
broke the rule, of course. But I do wish that 
to be in trade was not such a dreadful dis- 
grace, ,I never thought it was before I came 
here. And how the girls can behave about 
it as they do, I can’t think; but if I ama 
draper’s daughter, I can’t help it, and they 
needn’t look down upon me for that.” 

There was a sound of tears in Rachel’s voice, 
and Mrs, Walmer answered quickly, “My 


dear child, what can it matter whether you 
are a duke’s daughter or a draper’s, so long 
as you are good ?” 

“That’s just what I think, and what Ten- 
nyson says too,” evidently proud of such an 
authority on her side, “ but ¢Aey don’t think 
so; and I do wonder very much whether it 
would be like telling tales out of school if I 
were to tell you all about it.” 

“You may trust me, Rachel.” 

“Well, then, it is Florence de Melville who 
is at the bottom of it; she is always setting 
me down ;” and then followed a long string 
of grievances, which she wound up by the 
speech of the afternoon, @ propos of Tenny- 
son’s verse. 

“ Poor child !” 

“Yes; and I am sure that they were dis- 
cussing the same thing when I went in first 
before tea, because I heard Sarah say some- 
thing in a rather dignified tone, and she 
ended with ‘ /Vodlesse oblige ;? so I knew what 
it was about.” 

‘** But Sarah is never wanting in courtesy?” 

“Oh, dear, no; she is too true a lady. 
But there, you know, we are so much to- 
gether—in the same French class, and in the 
same rule in arithmetic, and we practise to- 
gether a good deal ; and the others—at least, 
some of the others—never seem to forget that 
her mother is a lady in her own right, and 
that I am no one.” 

“T fancied you were old friends.” 

“Oh, no! Mr. Curwen is rector of a vil- 
lage three or four miles from West Mayfield, 
where we live, you know ; but I never knew 
them. At least, I had often seen them drivy- 
ing through the town, or walking with the 
governess, but that was all; of course, I 
never dreamed of anything more. Lady Emily 
always comes to our shop, and my father says 
he has a very high opinion of her ; but then, 
talking across the counter must be a very 
different thing from meeting people in 
society.” 

It was said so very simply that Mrs. Walmer 
with difficulty repressed a smile ; but Rachel 
was so deeply in earnest that the smile would 
have been cruel, and Mrs. Walmer was never 
willingly unkind. 

“* How shall you manage when you leave 
school ?” she asked. 

“That is the difficulty. Now I call her by 
her Christian name, because it is the custom 
here; but, of course, when we meet afterwards, 
I shall always say, ‘ Miss Curwen.’ I know 
she is above me, and I could never bear to 
put myself forward ; only sometimes I wish 
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that I had not come to a school where there 
is no one I can associate with afterwards ; it 
makes it awkward.” 

Mrs. Walmer was inclined to think it had 
been a mistake, but she only said, “It is 
always well to have nice companions at 
school.” 

* But they are zof nice! At least, I mean 
it can’t be nice for me to be always feeling my 
position.” 

“Are you too sensitive on the point? That 
may make it worse.” 

“T am sure I don’t know,” said Rachel, 
humbly. “At home we only visit with the 
other tradespeople; we should never think of 
being invited to the clergyman’s or to the 
doctor’s houses, or to any of the professional 
people’s ; mamma is very particular that 
we should not push ourselves. There is 
another draper’s family—the Hunts—and we 
used to be intimate ; but once at the seaside 
Mrs. Hunt picked upsomegrand acquaintance, 
some lady who had a relation, a baronet or a 
knight, or at least what Mrs. Hunt calls 
“aq Sir,” and since then we have seen very 
little of them ; but they don’t really visit this 
lady, only they go to the seaside together, and 
so on; and Mrs. Hunt sees no reason why 
her girls should not marry into high families 
some day; but we don’t think they will.” 

Here Mrs. Walmer laughed a little, and 
Rachel went on— 

“Then there is something so strange. J 
always thought lawyers were lawyers and doc- 
tors doctors, and there was an end of it ; but 
I found out soon after I came here that I 
was very much mistaken. I suppose there are 
grades in professions the same as in trades ; 
for of course, though my father is a draper, he 
is quite a different kind from the little old 
woman at the corner of Middle Street who 
sells all sorts of cheap lace and trumpery, and 
stockings five pence three-farthings a pair, and 
everything ticketed ; he is above that sort of 
thing.” 

‘* But, still, that little old woman with her 
cheap wares may be a very worthy person.” 

“Qh! she is, I know. But now, really, 
didn’t you think that to be an M.D. was to 
be a physician once for all ?” 

* Certainly ; what else can it mean?” 

“Well, do you know, Alice and Emma had 
a regular dispute one day, because Alice said 
her father was an M.D., and was therefore 
higher than Emma’s, who was only an M.B. ; 
and then Emma got into a great rage, and 
said there was all the difference in the world, 
because an M.D. degree could be bought, 
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and often was, and an M.B. couldn’t, you 
were obliged to work for it ; and Emma said 
her father meant to stop there, because then 
his superiority was patent to all the world.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Mrs. 
Walmer. 

* Then again, about farmers. You know 
there are grades too, and I believe they 
mostly consider themselves above trades- 
people ; but there are differences there I had 
never thought of: for when I said my grand- 
father Sutton was a farmer, and that I thought 
he must be equal to Mary Crawford’s father, 
she said at once /er father was not a farmer, 
he was a gentleman farming his own land, and 
that was quite another thing altogether.” 

* Poor children! And do you really spend 
your time in discussing such subjects ?” 

“Not all the time, it is generally when 
some new girl comes; and Madame always 
speaks so grandly of the fresh arrivals, as if 
they were something very superior, that makes 
them talk more. But I really do think we 
should never have thought about it much if it 
had not been for Florence. She is always 
talking about people whose ancestors came 
over with the Conqueror ; and that makes us 
take up the cudgels for the people who may 
have been here long before his time; they 
couldn’t all have come over with him, you 
know.” 

“And do her ancestors date from the 
Conquest ?” 

“Well, that’s the fun of it. You know 
de Melville is only a new name they have 
taken lately. Their old one was Spriggs, or 
Smith, or some common name like that ; so 
there is nothing to go by in her name, after 
all, although she is so proud of it.” 

Being herself well born, Mrs. Walmer had 
never gone into the matter so thoroughly be- 
fore, and she felt greatly disturbed. Surely it 
was not ladylike to think so minutely about 
every detail of rank and position. It seemed 
to her to show a sad want of good breeding in 
Madame Varenne’s pupils ; but she forebore 
to comment upon it, and rather sought to 
turn Rachel’s thoughts to something higher 
and better than all these wretched little dis- 
tinctions which had caused her so much 
bitterness and ill-will. Before, however, she 
could say what was in her mind, a sudden 
confusion in the double line of girls before 
her gave a turn to her thoughts, and as they 
dispersed in various directions the cause of 
their discomfiture came in view, in the shape 
of a drove of bullocks coming down the road 





towards them. Mrs. Walmer got out of their 
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reach as quickly as she could, but they were 
some time in passing; and afterwards there 
was a good deal of laughing from the girls, 
who were nothing loath to return home by 
another way, so as to avoid having to pass 
them. 

Then Rachel took up the subject again, for 
it was by no means exhausted. 

“One can’t go by such things,” she said. 
“The girls say it is a sign of good breeding 
not to be easily frightened. Now Sarah, who 
is better born than anyone, was the only girl 
who climbed the fence to avoid them; and 
I—how did I act, Mrs. Walmer ?” 

“You were perfectly self-possessed, so far 
as I could see,” said that lady, laughing. 

“Yes; but to what was that due? Not 
to my gentle birth, of course ?” 

“You may be naturally brave.” 

“T strongly suspect it was because I had 
been used to my grandfather’s farmyard ; so 
that argument in favour of influence of high 
birth does not hold good. Florence turned 
as white as a ghost; and I am sure that it 
was only ‘ odlesse oblige’ that kept her from 
screaming ; she thought it would be undig- 
nified and unbecoming.” 

‘**T was much too concerned for my own 
safety to notice who screamed or who did 
not,” said Mrs. Walmer. 

The road they had now entered was nar- 
row ; in fact, little better than a lane ; so that 
further talk of a personal nature was sus- 
pended, because neither Mrs. Walmer nor 
Rachel cared to let the two girls immediately 
before them hear what subject they were dis- 
cussing. The chat became desultory, and in 
less than half-an-hour the walk was over. 


CHAPTER II. 


ADAME VARENNE'SS school bore a 
high character for discipline no less 
than for the superior masters who attended it; 
and she herself was thought well of, or she 
would not have had so many pupils. She, 
however, did little more than superintend the 
educational machinery, and she never at- 
tempted to gain the love of the girls. She 
was quite satisfied with a respectful and lady- 
like demeanour, and left the rest—sympathy, 
of which she did not feel capable, and friendly 
intercourse, which she would have thought 
inconsistent with her position—to the English 
governess. 
At first, in her desire to make up a good 
number, she had made the mistake of mixing 
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classes rather more than was desirable ; though 
no evil had arisen from this till the appearance 
of Florence de Melville, a girl whose parents, 
having risen from the ranks, were anxious to 
assert themselves on all possible occasions, 
and she, not to be behind them in this matter, 
soon stirred up questions and instituted com- 
parisons such as Rachel had told Mrs. Walmer. 
Otherwise the girls were very fairly happy to- 
gether, living not without their jealousies and 
meannesses, but still with some unselfishness, 
and here and there some warm religious 
feeling of which Madame and Miss Bertram 
little dreamed. 

That such a state of things as the present 
should exist at all greatly troubled Mrs. Wal- 
mer, and she pondered over it a good deal in 
the week which followed her talk with Rachel. 
She had a just horror of showing anything like 
favouritism, and so for some days she could 
not well make an opportunity for enlarging on 
the subject. However, on the Thursday fol- 
lowing, Rachel was again her companion, and 
as soon as they were safe from inquisitive ears 
she began— 

“T have been thinking very much of your 
‘hateful’ motto, Rachel, and trying to apply 
it to your case.” 

“Oh, have you really? That zs kind,” 
said Rachel, pleased with the sympathy and 
interest. ‘‘ But how it can possibly apply to 
me I can’t imagine.” 

“T do not wish to deny the advantage of 
being well born i 

“Oh, no!” interrupted Rachel, eagerly. 
“TI think it must be so very nice to have a 
long list of noble ancestors—knights sans 
peur et sans reproche—to look back upon, and 
to feel constrained by the fact of their nobility 
and bravery and high-mindedness, and every- 
thing else delightful, to do honour to them. 
Oh, I think a noble lineage must be a proud 
inheritance! And then think of me! I don’t 
even know who my great-grandparents were ; 
and if I did, they would be no one to boast 
of, for I fancy (though I wouldn’t say so to 
everyone) that we have risen rather than come 
down in the world.” 

** After all,” said Mrs. Walmer, half to her- 
self, “if one goes back far enough, one comes 
in time to ‘the gardener Adam and his 
wife.’ ” 

“Yes, I know ; but still ” 

“T understand, my dear; and I agree with 
you that a noble ancestry is a thing to be glad 
of; but as to the constraining power in the 
way of duty and goodness, surely, my dear 
child, you need no more than what you have 
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already,—‘a member of Christ, a child of God, 
and an inheritor of the kingdom of Heaven.’ 
Surely, there is nobility enough for any 
one ?” 

Rachel was surprised. No one had ever 
spoken to her of such things before ; and at 
first it seemed almost irreverent to bring 
words like these into ordinary conversation. 

She did not reply, for she had nothing to 
say, and Mrs. Walmer went on- 

“Have you never thought of it in that 
light ?” 

** Never.” 

“Then think of it now. Think of the high 
privilege of being a member of Christ—a 
branch of that living Vine—a little stone in 
that glorious Temple. Is there no honour in 
that ?” 

“Ves, if one could quite realize it.” 

“ But it zs so; and then, as to parentage 
whatever may be our earthly descent, nothing 
can alter the fact that God is your Father- 
the High and Lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity, whose Name is Holy. Can we look 
higher than that ?” 

** No, indeed.” 

“And an inheritor of the kingdom of 
Heaven—that kingdom which begins even 
now in our hearts and embraces all things 
pure and lovely and of good report, and 
which has its completion in the world to 
come in joys that here we cannot even imagine, 
and riches and honour and glory beyond any 
thought of ours. Is there not enough to con- 
strain us to do right, Rachel, independently 
of our birth ?” 

“ But I scarcely know how to apply it ?” 
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If we could realize more fully our kinship 
with Him, this would be a very different 
world.” 

Rachel was silent. A sudden light seemed 
to have flashed upon the words Mrs. Walmer 
had quoted, and she began to wonder whether 
she could claim such privileges as these. 
She was not without principle, and she bore 
a very good character both at home and at 
school ; but ¢Azs seemed quite a different thing 
altogether. Life seemed all at once to be 
ennobled and beautified: it must surely be 
too good to be true, she thought. 

Presently she spoke in a low tone, “It 
seems such an honour, I can scarcely believe 
it.” : 

“Tt is an honour ; there is nothing earthly 
to be compared with it.” 

“ It seems so odd too. Now, when Florence 


is rude, and I keep back an angry speech, it 
will be because I feel I can’t be rude, being 


fTis child—it will be ‘ Wodlesse oblige,’ in fact. 
It does seem very strange.” 

‘* Not too strange to be true, happily.” 

“And Tennyson is right after all. Iam 
so glad.” 

“‘ And then you can see, too, how the same 
feeling which keeps Sarah from patronizing 
can keep you from pushing. The noblest 
minds are the most humble.” 


‘** The saint that wears Heaven’s brightest crown 
In deepest adoration bends,’”’ 


quoted Rachel, delightedly. “I wonder if I 
shall always remember it.” 


“Think of it often, and pray that you 


“Well, let us see. You say that if you had} may realize it: that you may rejoice in the 


a noble ancestry you would do your best to 
honour it, by living nobly and well. Now, if 
instead of that, you were to think, ‘I ama 


knowledge of being God’s child, and the 
spirit of obedience will come, and it will be 
strengthened by exercise ; of that you may be 


child of God, and every wrong thought and | sure.” 


act dishonours Him,’ do you not think it 
would help you to do right ? 
‘ Noblesse oblige’ be as applicable to you as if 
you were Sarah, or anyone else fortunate | 


“You don’t know how you have comforted 


Would not] me,” said Rachel gratefully. 


“Well, put it into practice at once, dear 
child. But now, I want to ask Alice a ques- 


enough to be descended from a noble line ?”| tion; so send her to me, please.” 


Rachel’s face cleared, and she looked up. 


“You look uncommonly bright,” said one 


“To think of applying it like that!” she] of the girls as Rachel joined them, “but I 
said. “Oh! I do wish I could always re-| wish you would not monopolize Mrs. Walmer 
”? 


member to think of it.” 

“There is but one way for that.” 

“Yes, I know. But then, I don’t think 
many people take haz view of the motto.” 

“That is of no 
more do than you imagine. But we all of us 
live too much as if we stood in any other 











so 


“JT didn’t know I did.” 


“Well, never mind! only we want to 


ask her about these flowers. She is a 
consequence. Perhaps}wonderful woman, she can make even a 
botany lesson interesting.” 


There was a laugh at this, for the girl who 


relation to God than that of His children. | was speaking hated botany as much as some 
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of the others hated arithmetic or composition. 
But on one point they all agreed, and that 
was on Mrs. Walmer’s superiority to Miss 
Bertram. Poor Miss Bertram! 

A week later they were enjoying a twilight 
chat in the school-room, when Florence said 
suddenly, “That dreadful Miss Bertram comes 
back next week : is it not a nuisance?” 

“* My dear Florence !” 

“ Well, but she zs so unsympathizing, you 
can’t think.” 

“That may not be entirely her fault,” 
observed Mrs. Walmer gravely. 

“‘ But, oh, please, Mrs. Walmer, do tell us 
truly,” said one of the girls eagerly, “ do you 
think that school-girls are altogether mean 
and horrid and everything disagreeable ?” 

“Certainly not. I do not mean to say I 
do not often see things which I would rather 
not see, but I do not think you are altogether 
bad—far from it.” 

“Still, you think we might be better ?” 

“Undoubtedly; much better. I 


school is like a small world, and it rests with | 





she went on, “and you scarcely know what a 
hindrance it may be. There are other things, 
too, but this is enough at once.” 

“Oh, but you will be going so soon; do 
say all you have to say now.” 

“TI am not going so soon as I thought ; 
Miss Bertram is not coming back—and—” 

“You don’t really mean it ?” 

“Yes ; she has written to give up her post, 
and Madame Varenne wishes me to stay in- 
stead.” 

“How delightful ! ” 

This came in quite a chorus from the girls. 
But Mrs. Walmer only said, “Poor Miss 
Bertram !” 

The girls’ consciences pricked them sharply, 
and they were silent for about three minutes, 
which is a long time in a school-room in the 
midst of a twilight talk. 

“You will help us so much,” said Sarah 
presently, ‘‘in our lessons and in our talks.” 

“Yes, and in what we have to prepare for 


think | the Bible classes,” said another girl. 


“We will help each other,” said Mrs. 


the girls themselves whether it shall do them | Walmer ; “you can do as much for me as I 
good or harm, and I am afraid the tone is| for you; there is no reason why we should 


not so high as it might be. 
for you too, very sorry,” and she lowered her 
voice while the girls all listened eagerly; ‘but 
I am afraid you do not know what for.” 

** What is it?” asked Rachel. 

“« How it can be possible to be good with- 
out prayer to help us, I cannot imagine ; and 
how any girl can attend to her prayers with 
all the others in her room chattering and 
whispering, I cannot tell. It often makes 
my heart ache.” 

The girls were silent. Miss Bertram had 
scolded them over and over again for this 
same thing, but to no purpose. But here 
was quite a different view of it. 

“Jt is not kind to hinder one another,” 


| 





But I feel sorry} not be very happy together.” 


‘“*T know one thing,” said Rachel an hour 
or two later when she was going up to bed, 
and she met Mrs. Walmer at the foot of the 
stairs. 

* And what is that ?” she asked. 

“That I shall never despair of learning a 
lesson, no matter how difficult, with you to 
help me ; for you have made clear to me the 
most difficult of all.” 

“What is that ?” 

“How to apply ‘ Vodlesse oblige’ to a 
draper’s daughter.” 

“Then don’t forget to practise it,” said 
Mrs. Walmer, and she gave her a kiss. 

M. E. S. 
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IN THE CHURCHYARD. 
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7 | OW sweet and solemn, all alone, 

I] With reverend steps, from stone to stone, 
In a small village churchyard lying, 

O’er intervening flowers to move ! 

And as we read the names unknown 

Of young and old, to judgment gone, 

And hear in the calm air above 

Time onward swiftly flying, 

‘To meditate, in Christian love, 

Upon the dead and dying! 

Across the silence seem to go 

With dreamlike motion, wavering, slow, 

And shrouded in their folds of snow, 

The friends we loved long, long ago! 

Gliding across the sad retreat, 
How beautiful their phantom feet ! 
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What tenderness is in their eyes, 
Turned where the poor survivor lies 
’Mid monitory sanctities ! 
What years of vanished joy are fanned 
From one uplifting of that hand 
In its white stillness! When the shade 
Doth glimmeringly in sunshine fade 
From our embrace, how dim appears 
This world’s life through a mist of tears, 
Vain hopes, blind sorrows, needless fears ! 
Ascends the tapering spire that seems 
To lift the soul up silently 
To heaven with all its dreams ; 
Whilein the belfry, deep and low, 
Fromhis heaved bosom’s purple gleams 
Thedove’s continuous murmurs flow, 
A dirge-like song—half bliss, half woe, 
‘The voice so lonely seems. 

EREMUS. 


Six’ WEEKS §IN- SORRENTO AND IscHiA—BeErore 
THE EARTHQUAKE. 


By .THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK ForEST,” ETC. 





| AST night we went to drink of thromgh the olive-grounds, coming out upon 
the fountain of Trevi, and to a rambling sort of suburb, very poor and very 
throw our soldi into the waters, | dirty, but very picturesque. ‘The chief trades 
by the light of the moon andj seemed to be spinning and weaving ; all the 
the stars ; and now they say we | children had their heads tied up in handker- 
are sure to come back to Rome some day, and_ chiefs, except when they lay in their mothers’ 
I daresay we shall on our way to Florence. laps to undergo critical examination. 

We went off by the night train to Naples) Before sunset the wind had greatly in- 
and Castellamare, after many warm, kindly | creased, and by nightfall it had risen to a 
adieux from our various friends. We stayed | tremendous gale, which drove every ship into 
at Naples only long enough to get some | the harbour. ‘Torrents of rain fell, Vesuvius 
coffee, and came on by the early train to| was quite invisible, as well as the islands of 
Castellamare. ‘The weather had changed, | Ischia and Capri, which lay across the bay 
and clouds lay over Vesuvius, half shrouding| just opposite our windows. After a dull, 
the column of vapour which ascended from} wet morning the weather improved on Wed- 
the crater. It did not look to me so} nesday; and at noon we took the train for 
stupendous as I had expected, I think, al-; Pompeii. In about twenty minutes or half- 


























though there are just now prognostications 
of a forthcoming eruption. But then the 
clouds may have had something to do with 
this, and they have rested on his summit ever 
since, while a wild sirocco “has lashed the 
blue Mediterranean and the beautiful Bay of 
Naples into a foaming surge. The afternoon 


an-hour we.were at the turnstile leading 
into the deserted town where, eighteen 
hundred years ago, the inhabitants, with all 
that they possessed, were buried beneath 
a stream of burning ashes and hot cinders 
from the crater of Vesuvius. Happily some 
premonitory symptoms a short time pre- 





after our arrival we walked up the hillside| viously had caused a number of them to 
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flee, with what valuables they could take with 
them. ‘Those that remained were lost ; they 
and their dwellings buried many feet deep 
beneath the suffocating wave. The younger 
Pliny died among the rest, and Pliny the 
elder coming to Castellamare to view the 
catastrophe was overtaken by the stream and 
buried in it also. The only sound to be heard 
now in those once busy streets was the hum 
of a bee flitting past, or the singing of the 
birds overhead. We stood on the heights 
of the amphitheatre looking over the fertile 
campagna and the bay of Castellamare. We 
descended into the vaulted cellar of the Villa 
Diomedes, where seventeen bodies of women 
and children were discovered, who had hoped 
to find protection there. We loitered by the 
marble-covered counters of the wine-sellers’ 
shops,- in some of which the great earthen 
wine-jars may still be seen. We wandered 
along the fine “street of Abundance,” at the 
entrance to which is a fountain, bearing a 
figure of Abundance with a cornucopia in 
her hand ; visited the forum, temples, baths, 
private dwellings, and the long street of the 
tombs, ending with the museum, in which 
many bodies and objeets, discovered during 
its excavation, havebeen stored ; portions 
of dress, loaves of bread, corn, and fruits, 
all dried and blaékened by heat. Some 
of the bodies arervery perfect, preserved, as 
it were, in a thin eoatimg of lava. The human 
figures scarcely show»signs of suffering, but 
a poor dog seems to have turmed:om his back 
and to have died writhing in agony. The 
streets are admirably. paved with large blocks 
of lava, and .bordered with good footways. 
At intervals are» plaeed high. stepping-stones, 
for the convenience of foot-passengers in wet 
weather. The waggoms:have left deep ruts m 
the causeways, and the horses’ hoofs have left 
occasional impressions on the stepping-stones: 
The patched construction of some of the houses 
is accounted for by the earthquake of 63, which 
ruined the greater part of Pompeii, manifesting 
the reawakened activity of Vesuvius after it 
had been quiescent for centuries. ‘The town 
had not been long rebuilt when the fearful 
catastrophe of August 24th, 79, occurred. 
The first premonitory symptom was a dense 
shower of ashes, which covered the streets 
with a stratum about three feet in depth, and 
which allowed the inhabitants time to escape. 
Some returned possibly to save their valu- 
ables, and others remained paralyzed with 
fear. About five or six hundred skeletons 
have been found in the part of the town 
excavated up to the present time. There 
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seems to have been no attempt made to 
unearth the place until the year 1748, 
when the discovery of statues and bronze 
utensils by a peasant attracted the attention 
of Charles III., who caused excavations to 
be made. Numberless little ornaments and 
trifles made of lava of various colours, black, 
white, grey, and yellow were offered for saie 
at the inn and station, and we brought away 
a great many small pieces of lava mosaic, 
which we had picked up in the place itself. 
A high grass-grown mound, consisting of the 
dust and lava dug out from the streets and 
houses, surrounds the town, but it is visible 
from a distance, as it lies upon an elevation. 
The sun had shone warmly until we left, but 
ere we reached Castellamare the rain was 
again descending in torrents, and we were 
glad to hasten to our hotel, pursued by a 
long train of donkey-carriages, each andvall 
of which desired to carry us there. ‘These 
little donkey-carriages, with gay linings and 
trappings, are a feature of the place—not un- 
comfortable to drive in, but a great nuisance 
when they are not wanted, pursuing one 
wherever one goes by sixes or more, their 
ragged drivers vociferously clamouring to be 
hired. 

April r2th.—We took one of these little 
vehicles to-day—drawn by a stout, pretty 
little pomy, however, instead of a donkey. 
His mane was cut short and adorned with 
blue and scarlet strips of flannel, a top-knot 
of scarlet and yellow feathers stood up above 
his forehead, and at his ears hung two 
combed-out sheeps’ tails, while all the 
harness was studded over with burnished 
brass nails. The sturdy, tiny beast pulled us 
at.a brisk pace up the steep mountain-side to 
the kimg’s country house, “Quisisana.” A 
pretty place—in a sort of English garden. 
‘The rooms are furnished with almost cottage- 
like simplicity, and contain no works of art at 
all. But the views from the balconies are 
most lovely. 

April 14th.—Yesterday we said good-bye 
to Castellamare. The wind had subsided, 
the rain ceased, and the mists were clearing 
off the mountains when we started with an 
open carriage and three horses very loosely 
harnessed to it—all abreast—for Sorrento. 
The drive along the fine corniche road skirt- 
ing the Bay of Naples all the way is very 
beautiful. In about an hour and a halt 
we reached Sorrento, and the cool, quiet, 
pleasant Hotel de la Grande Bretagne, where 
we found two good rooms reserved for us, in 
consequence of Canon M ’s letter. to 
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mine host, who proved to be a very com-| We called on the chaplain this morning, 
] y I 

fortable sort of individual to deal with. and he has just been to return the visit, and 
So _ we = _ —— and are! yer oe my _ - the choir to-morrow, 
happy at being freed from the trammels of a| and Mr. M——’s for the service. 

town and all the sight-seeing of Rome. Our| April 16th.—The weather continues fine and 
balcony looks upon the bay, no longer foam-/ bright. The sun was too hot for me to go to 
crested, but blue and glassy ; Vesuvius lies| the afternoon service yesterday, as the dis 
to a right, Capri to the _ ; far mare at | — is — = so —— after oe 
our feet, a narrow strip Of shore, where we} cheon, and towards sunset Mrs. M—— anc I 
hope often to walk, and where, I am told, | made our way down the stairs in the rocks to 
there is a cave which I can use as aj|the beach. The sand is fine and dark, like 
dressing-room if I like to take a swim some | disintegrated lava, and there is but a narrow 
warm morning. | strip of it between the sea and the cliff ; but 











SORRENTO, 


To-day we have wandered through the little | we found a good deal of enjoyment in picking 
straggling town, whose inhabitants seem far} up pebbles, shells, and in watching the sun 
cleaner and better-looking than those of} set light upon Capri and Ischia. A cloudy 
Castellamare, and whose chief occupation is| vapour concealed the head of Vesuvius, and 
the carving and inlaying of the pretty olive-| this caught a ruddy tinge, and so did the tops 
wood bagatelles which are known as Sorrento | of the nearer mountains. A white sail or two 
ware. Olive grounds, orange and lemon) dotted the rippled surface of the blue Medi- 
gardens surround us on all sides ; the moun- | terranean ; a boy in a red jerkin fished for 
tains are green to their summits, and promise) bait among the rocks bright with emerald- 
many a pleasant ramble amid the shade of! green seaweeds ; a woman and child sat with 
their tree-grown sides ; the air feels fresh and | their feet nearly in the water, whilst a large 
invigorating, and, altogether, there is a very| poodle trotted to and fro with a slab of stone 


happy, holiday feeling about the place. |in his mouth, appealing to them and us to 
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throw it for him into the waves. Mrs. M—— 
found a fine piece of black granite, probably 
washed up by the tide from the Temple of 
Neptune, which lies somewhere hereabouts, 
submerged beneath the sea. 

This morning, as we returned from our 
walk along the ravine leading to the Deserto, 
a secularized monastery of Franciscans on one 
of the peaks above Sorrento, we met three 
open carriages coming prancing through the 
town, filled with a rustic bridal party. They 
stopped before the Mairie; the bride and 
bridegroom were going before the mayor to 
have a civil contract performed. They all 
looked as jolly as could be, with the ex- 
ception of the bridegroom, who looked 
terribly sheepish and at a loss. All the 
womenkind. trooped up the stairs before 
him, marshalled by the bride’s buxom, black- 
eyed mother. The bride was a ditto of her 
in smaller type, very cheery and happy-look- 
ing, only a little encumbered by the fact of 
her white muslin dress and wreaths. The 
horses were as gay as could be, with feathers 
of orange and crimson, fringes of goats’ hair 
over their foreheads, and harness well rubbed 
and polished. The sea is as smooth as a 
mirror and almost as clear, a great contrast 
to the raging billows of a few days ago. 

April 19th.—The weather changes rapidly. 
All yesterday the rain poured again in torrents. 
None of us stirred out. We amused our- 
selves with reading, working, and drawing, 
and finally had resort to dominoes. It is 
wonderful how much entertainment we ma- 
naged to get out of them! ‘To-day we have 
had a fine ramble down to the seashore, up 
by the cliffs, and home along the main road, 
where we drove the other day. A drive out 
of the town reminds me a little of the drive 





jutting rocks we were stopped by the flow of 
the tide, which seemed to wash their very 
bases. Canon M—— managed to elude the 
waves and get round, and while we hesitated, 
a brown, sinewy old sailor sprang forward, and 
clasping Mrs. M—— by the legs, raised her 
aloft (no light weight !) and trotted off through 
the surf to the nearest ledge of rock, where 
he set her down. «While I was still laughing 
at the scene, he had returned to my side. 
Before I could speak, he had whipped me 
up in his arms like a feather, and carried me 
high and dry, considerably beyond where 
Mr. M—— was standing. We gave him 
something for his pains, and then to avoid 
having to go back by the same conveyance 
scrambled right up the cliff-side to the high 
road. Wild flowers of all descriptions bor- 
dered the zigzag footpath, and before we 
reached the top we found ourselves among 
the olives. Here we sat in the shade to rest 
and grow cool, for the sun is very biting after 
the rain. 

Returning to town we stopped to look at 
some of the wood-carvers’ shops. They are 
all very civil, and anxious to exhibit their 
work, and it is interesting to watch them at 
it. ‘The material is olive-wood, and the 
colours used for inlaying are very soft and 
well assorted. The women spin and weave 
and comb hemp for the tassels andappendages 
of the horses’ harness. One is sure of a word 
of welcome or a ready smile if we stop to 
look in upon them. The only disagreeable 
here is that the boys are apt to follow one in 
troops and beg for soldi or, if Mr. M—— be 
smoking, to wait for his cigar-end. They 
pestered us terribly in this way this morning, 
till at last Mrs. M—— and I threatened 
to sweep them all away with a flourish of our 


from Galle to the cinnamon gardens in|open umbrellas, whereupon the sticks came 


Ceylon ; for the children run alongside the 


in contact and mine snapped. This proved 


carriage, offering an orange or a lemon or a| effectual, however, for the boys at once 
little bouquet of flowers, hoping for a few|turned tail and made the best of their way 


centesimi in return. Wild flowers are be- 


coming plentiful. We came home with our | individual, however, puffing at Mr. M 


back along the shore ; one supremely happy 





hands full of the bright yellow, lily-shaped|cigar-end! I hope I may not have to saan 
shamrock, deep-blue pimpernel, large crimson | an umbrella-mender over the mountains for 
orchids, and great spikes of the delicate}a week before I can get a new stick, as 
pinky-white asphodel, and many others. The|once happened to me in the Engadine. I 
orange and lemon gardens, as well as the|have seen none here as yet! 


olive grounds, are gay with the intermingled 
blossoms of fruit-trees, almond, peach, and 


April 23rd.—My journal-writing flags some- 
what, for we are leading a truly Ttaljan- dolce 


cherry, and everywhere the trellised vines |/far niente life, and there is not much incident 


are throwing out tender green leaves and 
tendrils. 

We had an amusing little episode on our 
walk this morning. At the turn of some 





to record. We have spliced up my umbrella, 
and feel very proud of the workmanship. The 
weather continues very changeable, and yester- 
day was so cold that we had two good blazing 
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wood fires in church, or rather in the room 
which serves the purpose at the Tramontana 
Hotel. Canon M—— took part in the services, 
so we went early, and found quite a bevy of 
people clustered about the bureau, the post 
having just arrived. Whom should we see 
hovering without the circle but the Signorina 
Vecchia! who, as it afterwards turned out, 
had driven over from —-—— for the purpose of 
attending the service, and, as we suspect, of 
finding out our whereabouts. In the after- 
noon Mrs. M——— and I sat on the beach 
enjoying the fresh sea air and the quiet 
solitude. ‘The waves washed up all sorts of 
pretty pebbles and marbles, bits of antique 
mosaic, sponges, and the curious shells of the 
Mediterranean crab. We came home with 
our pockets full, The mosaics and marbles 
are accounted for by the fact that centuries 
ago heathen temples lined the coast. 

In the Pompeiian decorations and buildings 
we noticed that very little marble was used, a 
very hard and beautiful, highly-polished plaster 
taking its place. ‘To me this was no strange 
or new thing, for it is precisely like the pukka 
plaster or chunam of India, which is often 
scarcely to be distinguished from marble. It 
is used in some of the churches here for 
overlaying the columns, etc. 

Mr. M—— is off to-day to Capri. It was 
not very clear, so we thought it the better 
part of valour not to accompany him. The 
steamers are small, and the passage lasts three 
hours, although the distance is only twenty 
miles. We have been wandering amongst 
the wood-work shops and factories again, 
the process is very like that of the Tunbridge 
Wells ware, and sometimes the Tunbridge 
Wells patterns are imitated, which is a pity; 
as the native figure-groups and groupings are 
far more picturesque and quaint. These are 
represented in woods dyed of the brightest 
colours and inlaid in a ground-work of olive 
wood. At noon most of the shops shut up, 
and the people get their noon-day meal anda 
siesta afterwards before they reopen them. We 
were glad to get home ourselves by tweive 
o’clock, for the sun was hot, and one soon 
feels tired and languid if exposed to it for 
long. 

April 24th.—We had a party of native mu- 
sicians here last night with zithers and other 
instruments. They played the Tarantella and 
many other Neapolitan airs. And then went 
up to the upper balcony to sing and serenade 
a young, newly-married couple, who are keep- 
ing their honeymoon here very quietly all to 
themselves. We wandered into the gardens 








to listen. All was still and hushed, only the 
voices of the singers came down from above 
through the pale moonlight, which seemed to 
have silvered the olives and orange trees. 
Across the bay the revolving light in the 
harbour of Naples appeared and disappeared 
at intervals, a white vapour-cloud hovered 
over Vesuvius, and in the east a little star 
twinkled brightly. 

“What a different scene is this to that 
in which our London life is laid!” said I at 
last to Mrs. M . 

* Ah! yes,” said she, “the hard, stern real- 
ities of a life in the bustle and turmoil and 
excitement of London stand in terrible con 
trast over against the calm dolce far niente of 
such a life as this.” 

And we both gave something of-a sigh as 
we thought how a few weeks more will probably 
transplant us back into it. And yet one would 
not always live like this, although it is good 
indeed, as a rest and refreshment, both to 
body and mind. 

By the time the singers had finished their 
serenade the moonbeams had begun to re 
mind us that it was too late to ramble longer, 
and we were glad to betake us to our early 
rest. 

April 27th, Tuesday, was a very lovely 
day, and in the afternoon we had don 
keys and rode up the mountains behind 
the town to the Deserto. The path was a 
good one, although stony and steep, and our 
capital little beasts clambered up as cleverly 
as goats, never slipping or swerving. At last 
it became almost like a Swiss mountain-pass, 
and then a straight stretch led up to the 
lonely hospice-like building on the summit, 
a monastery inhabited by a few Franciscan 
monks, some orphan-lads whom they train in 
agricultural pursuits, and a few poor and aged 
men, They have been driven from some 
monastery confiscated by Government, and 
have established themselves in this lonely 
but beautiful spot, where by means of the 
tillage of some acres of ground, and the 
charity of passing travellers, they support 
themselves, and do what good they can. 

The best view over the surrounding hills, 
the bay and its islands, is obtained from the 
terrace on the flat roof of the hospice. ‘To 
this we ascended, accompanied by one of 
the brothers. In the fields and gardens 
below us the boys were busily at work, two or 
three of the more able-bodied old men help- 
ing them. Beyond, on the undulating 
mountain sides, silvery olive trees glistened 
in thesun, everywhere interspersed with golden- 
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| 
tinted orange and lemon gardens, trellised | 


vines and fig trees coming into leaf. Dotted 


picturesquely here and there amongst them | 
safety ; but, altogether our donkeys—who re- 


were the little white or yellow flat-roofed 
dwellings of the proprietors or care-takers, 
which remind me always of the “ lodges in 
the gardens of cucumbers.” It was a lovely, 
scene, and before us lay the deep-blue bay in | 
the foreground, looking very close to us 
indeed, the rocky little island of Capri, with | 
its perpendicular cliffs, and the mouth of its | 
famous “ blue grotto,” which we are to see! 
one day, but which Mr. M could not 
enter when he crossed on Monday, because | 
the weather was too stormy, and it was deemed 
dangerous. 

Mrs. M said that Capri reminded her 
of Sark in the outline. Beyond, lay Ischia, | 
bathed in hazy light; immediately before 
us across the bay the white houses of 
Naples are distinctly defined; to the right the 
little town of Torre del Greco, running in- 
land from the shore, and beyond it a little 
pale red group indicating the whereabouts of 
Pompeii at the foot of Vesuvius. 

Re-entering the monastery from the terrace 
which affords this beautiful panorama, we 
stopped in the little refectory to chat with the 
brother. A table was spread with fruits and 
home-made bread, country cheese, and wines 
from the island of Stromboli, which Mr. M—— | 
declared very good. Monks generally know 
how to discern good wine from bad, I think. 
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We had rather a scramble home, some- 
times riding and sometimes walking, when 
we thought the path quite too precipitous for 


joiced respectively in the euphonious names of 
Carina and Macaroni !—behaved beautifully, 
and their driver was evidently proud of them, 
never wishing us to dismount, but always 
adjuring us not to have “timore,” but to be 
of good courage. The one English word 
that he knew was donkey, or something like 
it in sound, and he continually announced 
‘“¢ Donk va bene,” ‘‘ Donk conosce la strada,” 

donkey goes well, donkey knows the road, 
and so on, which was quite true. 

April 29.—The Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Edinburgh are here. ‘They landed 
yesterday from their yacht, the Sw/fan, and 
drove together in one of the little one-horse 
carriages of the place to an hotel, no one 
seems to know exactly to which one. I dare- 
say they enjoy the zacog. Last night a great 
firing of little popguns took place, but not in 
the Princes’ honour! ‘To-day is the day for 
the blessing of the vineyards. It will be pro- 
nounced in all the churches, and next week 
the priests go out over the country and bless 
the vines themselves. ‘The firing of popguns 
and ringing of all the church-bells seems to 
be the method of ushering in the vigil of any 
festival. 
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RICHARD 


SYA HERE are many in- 
stances on _history’s 
record of men appa- 
rently born for their 
times ; exactly fitted 
in temperament, in 
constitution, in 
ability, in will-power 
for the tasks that 
awaited them. 

There are others of 
men who seem to have 
been at variance with all their 
surroundings, out of harmony with every 
circumstance. Richard Baxter belonged to 
this latter class. He was a peace lover, and 
his days were days of war. He was gentle, 
and the hands of Fate were rough. He 
delighted in contemplation, and was tossed 
on one of the stormiest seas of action our 
annals can show. He was physically weak, 
yet suffered persecution. Let us see if a 
brief study of his life may not aid and en- 
courage us in our own struggle against diffi- 
culty. 

Richard Baxter was born of comparatively 
humble parents, at a village near High Ercall, 
in Shropshire, on the 12th of November, 
1615. 

His friends were minded to give him the 







advantages of a liberal education, but their | 


means were not great, and the result of the 
boy’s early studies existed more in change of 
masters than in accumulation of knowledge. 
A year and a half young Richard spent at 
Ludlow Castle, under Mr. Wickstead, chap- 
lain to the council. But—according to his 
own account—except in the chance of good 
reading it gave him, this period also was 
practically wasted. Wickstead was fonder of 
seeking his own advancement than of teaching 
his pupil. 

Disease early laid: its hand on Baxter. To 
see him in his youthful days was to be filled 
with compassion for one so fragile. The 
notion of his living to see threescore years 
and ten would have been deemed absurd, 
yet, in God’s wonderful providence, it came 
about. Serious impressions became his while 
still in his teens, and doubtless his feebleness 
of body contributed to intensify and settle 
them. Physical infirmities are not seldom 


the forerunners of spiritual vigour. He 
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resolved to give himself to the proclamation 
of Christ’s message and the edifying of 
Christ’s Church. How fully and through 
what dangers and suffering he was to do this 
was as yet hidden. 

He presented himself for examination to 
the Bishop of Worcester, and was duly 
ordained in 1638. A free school had not 
long before been founded in Dudley, and 
Baxter preferred at first accepting an appoint 
ment as its master to bearing a fuller respon- 
sibility in the care of souls. This was a 
transition step, and he often preached while 
here, both in the town and the surrounding 
hamlets. From Dudley he removed to Bridge 
north in less than twelve months. He was 
now assistant to a regular divine named 
Madstard, and getting familiar with the 
office. 

In 1641 he was earnestly begged to become 
preacher at Kidderminster, and this under 
circumstances that cast a vivid light on the 
social character of the times, and prove that 
| that at least was not the golden age. ‘The 
|vicar of Kidderminster was both ignorant 
‘and given to indulgence in strong drink. 
'His people had justly declared him inca 
|pable, and compelled him to the payment of 
| £60 per annum for a substitute ; as out of 
|his stipend this worthy had £140 left then, 
jit may be that he thought his bargain a very 
fair one after all. 

Baxter went, and with Kidderminster his 
name will be inseparably connected. 

At this time the country was drifting fast 
towards the great Rebellion. Men’s hearts 
failed them for fear as they tried to pierce 
the dark veil of the future. The tyranny and 
misgovernment of the king were kindling 
revolt on the right hand and on the left. 
The attempted seizure of the five Com- 
moners—Hampden, Pym, and the rest 
brought on the crisis. In 1642 Charles I. 
unfurled his standard at Nottingham, and the 
fratricidal conflict began. 

It soon had its influence upon Baxter’s life. 
His parishioners were chiefly zealous sup 
porters of the throne and they questioned his 
loyalty. A mob in one instance attacked him 
and put him in some peril. He was con- 
strained to fly to Gloucester. A difficult 
problem early fell to his lot. When Oliver 








Cromwell first raised his famous regiment, he 
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offered Baxter its chaplaincy. Baxter, strongly 
deprecating the appeal to force, declined it. 
Although compelled to sympathize with the 





sublime thought of the former, which has en- 
couraged and consoled many a tried believer, 
is a wonderful instance of the superiority of 


Parliamentary efforts for freedom, he was far| spirit to circumstance. It shows too the 
firmer in his genuine allegiance to the king! secret of Baxter’s strength. He walked with 





tion than the kind people of Kidderminster fancied. | the Master, and in Him possessed all things. 
; of But when war was actually stalking through| _ By the time the civil war drew to its close, 
ugh the land, Baxter could no longer refuse to| Baxter had somewhat recovered. He re- 
this attend to the spiritual needs of its victims.| turned to his well-loved flock at Kidder- 

He became a chaplain in the Parliamentary| minster and laboured there with great and 
| to army. He was present at some important| increasing success during the period of the 
uly events—such as the sieges of Bristol and of} Commonwealth. By the intervention of the 


not 


nt memoranda of the leaders of his party. 


Sherborne Castle, the capture of Bridgwater, | Parliamentary commission his parishioners 
ind etc., and has left the historian some useful] were now able to offer him the total salary of 
|the post. It is very characteristic of the man 


on If one trait in Baxter’s character was more! that he refused to accept this alteration of 
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pronounced than the rest, it was his love of 
unity and peace, his desire to bring together 
sects, and to have one faith and one com- 
munion in despite of differences in detail. 
Sorely must it have wounded and have tried 
him to find how many schisms were springing 
up, how bitterly they could hate each other 
for whom alike Christ had died. While in 
the army he was involved in many contro- 
versies. 

The hardships of camp life and the constant 
worry, as is not surprising, broke Baxter down. 
The self-denying preacher fell ill and had to 
; resign his work. It is to this period that the 
4 religious world owes Baxter’s most popular 
: book, ‘‘ The Saints’ Everlasting Rest,” as well 








as a less known one on “ Justification.” The | 
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terms. The £60 was all he was willing to 
take. Well would it be for the repute of the 
Christian ministry among the masses of to-day 
if selfseeking was as little thought about in 
every Case. 

Baxter’s views on the vexed question of 
Episcopacy had by, this date undergone much 
modification, and to all intents and purposes 
he was now one with the Nonconformists. 
Yet to Cromwell he resolutely objected. So& 
strong was his allegiance to the abolished and 
insulted monarchy that he boldly accused 
my Lord Protector of usurpation, at the same 
time that he allowed the practical liberty and 
godliness of Cromwell’s rule. 

At Kidderminster Baxter’s industry and 
prodigious powers of concentrating attention 
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on the constantly changing tasks of the hour 
are a veritable marvel. Doctors were scarce, 
and he had to “ practise physic” himself,— 
having on his hands and on his heart the 
care of both the spiritual and bodily diseases 
-of the townsfolk. He preached unwearyingly. 
He was engaged in many a theological battle. 
And all the while he was writing books that 
demanded deep study, patient research, and 
calm contemplation. One can but stand afar 
off in wondering admiration. Such divines 
are indeed rare. 

These years were probably the quietest of 
Baxter's life. He was free to teach and to 
labour as he chose. Afterwards, when the 
shadows had fallen about him, he remarked 
with amazement, “ How strange that in times 
of usurpation I had all this mercy and happy 
freedom.” 

But Cromwell died, and with him Baxter’s 
ease and quietness. ‘The great Protector’s 
son, Richard, lacked vigour to make secure 
the position into which he had_ stepped. 
Division and intrigue in the Parliament and 
in the army set in like the waves of renewed 
chaos. People began to look with longing 
eyes over the sea, to the exiled scion of the 
House of Stuart. At last General Monk en- 
tered into communication with Charles IL., 
and so managed matters that in a brief space 
(May, 1660) the Restoration was an accom- 
plished fact. Great hopes were built upon 
the new order. 

In the document dated from» Breda for his 
friend’s use, Charles promised much. In his 
own words he guaranteed “that no man 
shall be disquieted, or called in question, for 
differences of opinion in matters of religion 
which do not disturb the peace of the 
kingdom.” But it was seldom that a Stuart 
hesitated for words. They were empty; deeds 
tested them. 

Baxter was one of the sanguine crowd. He 
welcomed the Restoration with much joy, 
and based upon it airy schemes for a grand 
measure of church comprehension. He was 
doomed to disappointment. 

True that at first the king seemed honest 
enough. He appointed a dozen or so of the 
leading Presbyterian divines as his chaplains, 
and proposed to accept Archbishop Usher’s 
scheme of a restricted Episcopacy. But the 


Parliament proved reactionary, and he soon 
_gave way. 

A fruitless conference between the two 
parties, in which Baxter was one of the fore- 
most Presbyterian representatives, took place 
-at.the Savoy Palace in the Strand in the first 





year of the king’s reign. After its failure 
came the full tide of turmoil and persecu- 
tion. 

In May, 1862, the Houses passed the cele- 
brated Act of Uniformity; and as a con- 
sequence, on the day it fixed for universal 
compliance—August 24th—nearly two thou- 
sand upright, conscientious, truth-honouring 
ministers, of whom Richard Baxter was one, 
seceded from the Church of England. It 
was a noble step to take for conviction, on 
whichever side of the barrier then raised to- 
day may find us. It was a literal exodus into 
the wilderness, a leaving of home, friends, 
livelihood, peace, for the sake of scruples 
whereat the worldling scoffed and the foe 
sneered. 

A few months after this date Baxter mar- 
ried; his wife being a Miss Margaret 
Charlton, who had only twenty-three years of 
age to place against his forty-seven. Still, the 
marriage was a conspicuously happy one. 
Baxter had been the means of her conversion, 
and hand in hand they went on in the 
narrow path—thorn-strewn indeed now. For 
several years Baxter resided first in London, 
and then at Acton. The Conventicle and 
Five Mile Acts followed that of Uniformity, 
and were vastly at variance with Charles’s 
pledge of “liberty for tender consciences.” 
Under the first mentioned of these, Baxter 
incurred severe penalties by reason of his 
friends. His custom was to conduct re- 
gularly Divine Service for members of his 
own household. His skill as an expounder 
was known, and a tiny congregation—con 
stituting the holding of a conventicle within 
the meaning of the Act—was sure to assemble. 
For some time, nevertheless, he escaped. ‘The 
Great Plague and the Fire of London filled 
official thoughts for the days passing. But 
the blow was only suspended. He was com- 
mitted to Clerkenwell Prison by-and-by on 
the expected charge of preaching in his own 
house. <A flaw in the procedure on this 
occasion fortunately set him free. He re- 
tired to Totteridge, where, in a few ‘mean 
rooms. . . extremely smoky,” he carried on 
work as usual. Here the “ Life of Faith” 
was written. Here, too, a strange proposal 
was made to him through Earl Lauderdale. 
The king offered hima bishopric if he would 
go to Scotland. Whether the offer was made 
in good faith or not, Baxter set it quietly aside, 
hinting with gentle satire that if he deserved 
liberty in one part of the king’s dominions, 
surely he did in another. 

Charles II. at heart favoured Romanism, 























and the Catholics were amongst the oppressed 
Nonconformists. So, copying a little the 
arbitrary doings of his father, the king 
suddenly suspended by his own fiat the ob- 
noxious Acts. Baxter knew well that the step 
was unconstitutional. But the Acts them- 
selves were wrong, and he and other Dis- 
senters can scarcely be blamed for using this 
widening of the bounds. He procured the 
needful licence and was soon busy again at 
his beloved preaching. 


The freedom was only temporary. Through | 


the pressure of Parliament the permission was 
quickly withdrawn, and the notorious ‘Test 
Act followed. 

Trial after trial now fell on Baxter. 
Serious bodily afflictions brought him low, 
and his enemies outside persecuted him with- 
out remorse. In 1681, after more than 
eighteen years of blessed consort, his wife 
died. This sad event plunged him into deep 
gloom; but still the indomitable old man 
worked on,—writing, writing, always writing. 

In 1682, he was arrested at home in the 
extremity of weakness. He had committed 
the heinous offence of coming within five 
miles of a corporation. His physician, Dr. 
Cox, pleaded for him successfully. 

But even yet the depth of Baxter’s 
suffering was hardly reached. Charles II. 
passed away in 1685, and was succeeded by 
his tyrannical and obstinate brother James. 
The fires of persecution blazed fiercer than 
ever, and Baxter was a speedy victim. An 
absurd charge, grounded on some passages in 
his ‘‘Paraphrase on the New Testament,” 


was proffered against him—a charge of} 


sedition. He was tried before the infamous | 
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Jeffreys and convicted. Brutal in the extreme 

| was the conduct of the judge; he even de- 
|clared himself in favour of having the grand 
(old man publicly whipped. This last dis- 
grace to the escutcheon of English justice 
| was, however, avoided by the unwillingness 
of Jeffrey’s companions. The sentence, as it 
| was, was sufficiently severe. A fine of 500 
/marks was imposed. Baxter went to prison 
once more, to be ultimately released through 
ithe agency of Lord Powis. 

The end now was rapidly approaching. 
| After such a lifetime of storm and valiant de- 
‘fence of conscience it seems fitting that his 
|}sun should sink beneath the mortal horizon 
|calmly and in peace. It wasevenso. Baxter 
died amongst those who loved him, with 
serene, unshaken faith in the God and Father 
he had so devoutly served. 

We have left but small room in which to 
estimate Richard Baxter’s complete character 
and life-work. But fortunately it is not 
necessary to attempt this at any length. 
The man’s character is revealed in his career, 
and he who runs may read. As an author 
Baxter was very voluminous, and the majority 
|of his works may pass into the oblivion that 

without much exception overtakes, sooner or 
ilater, dry, controversial matter. But some 
‘will remain, a heritage of blessing unto 
children’s children. 

| After a long and varied experience of 
'earth’s tempests he, very surely, entered into 
the “ Saints’ Everlasting Rest,” and “being 
dead yet speaketh.” Let us too, at the coming 
'of the Master, be found faithful. 

| WILLIAM J. LACEY. 
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N a fertile district in 
the southern pro- 
vince of Ceylon, 
on his own well- 
cultivated patri- 
mony, lived an old 
Singhalese man, in 
whom we were 
much interested 
whilst we were in 
the neighbour- 

hood. He was more 

enlightened and trust- 
worthy than we found the natives as a rule, 
and seemed to have lived a life of greater 
industry and method than most of his ease- 
loving nation ; holding nevertheless persistently 
to the doctrines of the Buddhist religion in 
which he had been brought up, despite all 


an earnest Christian missionary living near | 
taught him in a friendly manner of the pure 


truths of the Christian faith. 

His dwelling was superior to those in the 
village, on the outskirts of which he passed 
his peaceful days. It was a low, white build- 
ing, with shuttered windows, and. verandahs 
round, shaded by flowering shrubs, whose 
gorgeous scarlet or yellow blossoms renewed 
themselves constantly all the year round in 
that climate of eternal summer; while lofty 
cocoanut trees and teaks threw their branches 
high into the sunshine under the bright blue 
sky. 

In person he was tall and bony, with a 
skin of the deepest coffee-berry brown, and 
keen black eyes, about which the wrinkles of 
age were beginning to gather, without, how- 
ever, lessening their penetrating force. His 
grey hair was drawn back, after the Singhalese 
fashion, by a peculiar comb encircling the 
head, and then was knotted behind just as 
an Englishwoman’s might be, and his attire 
never deviated from the national comboy—a 
straight, deep cloth wrapped tightly round 
him, and falling to within an inch or two of 
the ankles, with a loose white jacket for the 
upper part of the body. 

We knew him by the name of Sinoo 
Sakaya, and he was headman of his village. 
Sometimes he would invite us to enter his 
little low-pitched bungalow, which possessed | 
several small rooms, in which the rafters of | 
the dry leaf-covered roof were visible ; and | 


| 
| 


set before us, on a round polished table of 
scented sandal-wood, a repast of native 
dainties and fruits, such as were curious in- 
deed to the European taste and sight. 

On one of these occasions, as we waited 
for the passing over of a tremendous thunder- 
storm, and admired his quaintly-wrought 
benches and pottery of native handiwork, 
jand the rough reed-woven baskets in which 
| stores of salt, vegetables, and simple house- 
hold commodities were kept, we begged him 
to amuse us by telling us something of his 
| history, and of his brother, who was known 
|to have behaved badly to him in years gone 
by ; but who was now an ascetic priest with a 
closely-shaved head and long yellow robe, in 
a native monastery or “ Pansala” that we 
| knew of. 
| Sinoo sat down in his favourite chair of 
| calamandar-wood, and putting a fresh betel- 
nut leaf and some chunam into his mouth 
| which he was for ever chewing—he complied 
with our wish in the Singhalese language, 
which we understood perfectly. 

“We were three children,” he began, 
“and were all born in this very house, myself, 
and Mahaoya, and little Sanna our sister ; 
but our good mother, Muruthan Hama, was 
left a widow very early. I speak of the days 
when the Dutch had taken this beautiful 
island of Elanka (Ceylon) from the Portu 
guese, and held the rule instead of them, 
before you English came with your riches and 
grand schemes ; though we saw very little of 
any of you in this retired spot. Muruthan 
Hama brought us up to be good Buddhists, 
and kind to dumb animals; never to slay 
anything breathing the breath of life, for this 
is one of the precepts of Buddha. 

** For who knows, my children,’ she used 
|to say, ‘but that the very beetle you tread 
jupon may imprison within its humble body 
| the soul of your own relation, whose Akusala 
(lapse from goodness) has brought upon him 
the punishment of putting the blessed state 
of Nirwana thus far from him !’ 

“She also brought us up to till the paddy 
(rice) lands left us by our father ;—to climb 
the cocoanut trees by means of a rope, and 








itying our feet close together to help the 
ascent ;—and to draw the sap from the 
kittool-palm for boiling into a coarse, brown 
She instructed us in the various 
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healing properties of certain plants growing] colour like mahogany or ebony, and when 
in the forests and patenas (open lands), in| they reached a state of perfection would sell 


the construction of neat fence-works, and| for a good deal, and be made into almirahs 
plaiting of the leaves of the cocoanut trees! and tables, 


into radjans for roofing houses, &c. In 


“When Mahaoya was gone, Sanna was 


le of short, she made us more useful than were a| promised in marriage to a young Singhalese 
ative great many other sons and daughters of the | of the next village, who was industrious and 
S$ in- people. | virtuous, but had not at the time sufficient 
“When our ages were respectively eighteen,| means to marry on as our mother desired ; 
uted sixteen, and fourteen, Mahaoya said to us— | but he used to come and go very often 
der- *Sell my portion of the paddy-lands and} between the two villages. Poor Heeng 
ight jak-wood groves, and give me the money; I} Appoo! 

= want to go and see what the people are| ‘A twelvemonth passed ; and the time of 
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doing in other villages and districts. Why 
should I stop here tilling rice all my days!’ 

“Tt was in vain we told him not to exchange 
his peaceful life for one of unknown troubles, 
nor to think too lightly of his share of the 
patrimony; but he was determined to wander. 
So an arrangement was made by which all 
the paddy-lands became mine, and the jak: 
wood groves and stored planks our sister 
Sanna’s. And he went away. 

“The planks were of smoothly-prepared 
jak-wood, which were carefully kept under 
the house-roof to become more and more 
valuable each year, as they darkened in 










the Singhalese new year came round, when 
rejoicings and reunions of friends prevail 
everywhere. 

“*Mahaoya will certainly come back at 
this season of joy,’ said Sanna, as she 
crouched over the wood fire in the back 
verandah, making Alua and Seeneeketti cakes 
for the coming feast—the ‘ festival of anoint- 
ment.’ And the smoke curled round her 
glossy black head and brought the water into 
her large brilliant black eyes. But Sanna 
did not care for that; the cakes were to be 
a triumph of skill, and Heeng Appoo, her 
lover, was to partake of them, 
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“*Mahaoya came that day. He was grown 
bigger and taller ; but his face was downcast 
and sullen when he recollected that he had 
no longer any right to the paddy-fields and 
jak-wood ; that his portion was swallowed up 
and spent, and he had nothing to show for it 
but a dangerous weapon of the Europeans— 
a pistol—of which he had learnt the use 
during his absence. We all asked him— 

***Wherefore so downcast, Mahaoya?’ 
andhe answered,—‘ Can he who sees _ his 
lands no longer his be happy !’ 

“T thought the matter over, and hit upon 
a plan by which my brother might once more 
become a land-owner without again separating 
the lands now united in my own person. 
Mahaoya acquiesced in the plan, and the 
new-year time went merrily. It was this. 
He was to cultivate, with my help, a small 
territory in the wild jungle not yet cleared 
since the long-forgotten glorious days of the 
Singhalese monarchs. I was to provide him 
with grain for the sowing, and each year the 
produce was to be set aside to be replanted 
in fresh clearings ; so that in time Mahaoya 
would have possessed large fields. He was 
to be maintained all this time at our 
expense. 

‘After a month or two of hard work he 
got tired and discontented, and repented 
having engaged in the transaction, though 
one so sure to bring him large benefit. He 
said to himself,—‘If Sinoo were to die I 
should inherit all the lands of my father with- 
out having to werk so hard.’ 

“The morehe*brooded ‘the more the-evil 
thought grew, until the envious Yakko within 
him whispered that he might hasten my 
death by means of the still treasured weapon 
-—the pistol. 

““*Why should I not help Sinoo into Nir- 
wana !’ he mused, darkly ; ‘ Sinoo is good ; 
the priests always say so; he would go straight 
into Nirwana—eternal unconscious felicity ; 
or at least he would be born again as the son 
of some rich and high dignitary; he would be 
grateful to me.’ 

“ He was idly walking in the wild patch of 
jungle he was becoming so tired of cultivating, 
when he said this to himself, and passing by 
a high rocky knoll surrounded by bright 
flowering creepers and the free-growing 
‘Curse of Ceylon,’ as the santana is called ; 
a shrub whose orange-coloured blossoms 
hang everywhere in little bosky heads, and 
which chokes out other vegetation and grows 
high sometimes. This was growing nearly as 
high as a couple of date-trees near. 


** Suddenly a low warning growl issued from 
among the tangled vegetation—the growl of 
a cheetah—the fierce leopard that roams 
about the wilder parts of Ceylon. Mahaoya 
never stopped running until he was within 
sight of this house, and was assured he was 
not pursued. He quickly made up his mind 
to send me to that patch of jungle on some 
pretence—holy Gotama! that I should have 
had such a brother !—so that I might fall a 
victim to the cheetah. Reaching the house, 
he told me the headman of the neighbour- 
ing village had something to say about the 
tilling of that land, and wished to speak with 
me on the spot, as he considered the legal 
right was not ours. 

“Tn haste I set out, ready to be quite angry 
at the message, and understanding that the 
headman was awaiting me under the two date- 
trees by the rocky knoll. Mahaoya said he 
would follow immediately; but he went 
round by a longer way, carrying the firearm 
in his hand, lest the cheetah should fail in 
seizing me and come across the jungle, in 
which case the encounter would not be 
desirable. 

**On the way he met little Sanna’s lover, 
Heeng Appoo, who wanted to know why he 
carried the dangerous Eurepean weapon ; 
and Mahaoya explained he had seen foot- 
tracks of a cheetah along the sandy path, 
and was afraid of meeting one prowling 
about. 

“*If so,’ said Heeng Appoo, ‘he has gone 
to an old cheetah-lair I know of in the strip 
of jungle you are cultivating.’ 

“<Gotama !’ ejaculated the false youth, 
in feigned horror ; ‘my poor brother Sinoo 
is gone there alone! Let us hasten and 
warn him before he is killed. ‘The animal 
will be lurking there all day, to come forth 
at night and hunt for prey; but he will 
spring out when prey is so near! Hasten! 
hasten !’ 

“Together they arrived—hot and breath- 
less—on the spot, in time to be witnesses to 
what seemeed likely to end in a frightful 
accident. 1, with my back to the rocky 
knoll, was unaware of the agitation of the 
bushes a little distance behind me, from 
which an enormous cheetah was making 
ready to spring. I need hardly say there 
was no headman awaiting me for the pre- 
tended conference. 

“In an instant Heeng Appoo rushed 
yelling forward, hoping to divert the amimal’s 
attention and warn me, the intended and 











unsuspecting victim, At the same time 
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Msheoys discharged 11 the se'pistol at the cheetah, 
in a panic of fear for his own life; but not 
being a practised shot, it was Heeng Appoo! 
who received the charge in his broad, brown 
back, and who fell groaning forward ; whilst 
the cheetah, startled at the noise, bounded 
away farther into the jungle. 

““Mahaoya, terror-struck at what he had) 
brought about, with cries and lamentations | 
said, ‘It is the wrong one—the wrong one!’ 
and helped me to raise poor Heeng Bide 
who said, faintly — 

“Bring Sanna! I die!’ 

“Tn agonies of remorse, the unhappy) 
youth fled back to the house for his sister ;| 
and I heard from Heeng Appoo a disjointed | 
account of his meeting him a short time) 
before with the weapon in his hand. 

“The scene which followed Sanna’s coming | 
was heartrending, and her lover expired in 
her arms. Many people flocked around us 
from the neighbourhood, and much sorrow 
was felt, as Heeng Appoo had won every- 
body’s respect and sympathy during his short, 
useful life. 

“Tt is always so,’ they lamented; ‘the 
best die young.’ 

“All this happened many years ago, 
gentlemen, and now, as you see, I am still 
alive, and am headman of my native village. 
My mother and Sanna are freed from the 
bondage of this world. They were,good and 
wise ; and let us hope that this was-among 
their last existences, for you know Buddhists 
believe that spirits, before they can be ren- 


dered perfect and pure, must pass through 
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' many phases of life in different ages—before 


they can attain to the blessed absorption into 
Nirwana, never more to be re-incarnated and 
subject to sorrows and decay. 

“ For two years after what I have related 
Sanna remained faithful to the soul of Heeng 
| Appoo, fully persuaded that it had entered 
into the form of a pet dove she brought up 
by hand, and then she and the dove died 
the same day ; and one can account for that 
with mournful satisfaction. 

“As for Mahaoya, after remorseful wan- 


| | deeinde to and fro, he entered the priesthood, 


and lives a life of study and self-denial. 
You may see him any day at Tannankotta, 
with a closely-shaved head and long yellow 
robe ; and I believe the good works he does 


| are going far to expiate his former misdeeds. 


To him, doubtless, life will be always more 
or less a purgatory, as it is to some souls 
who are very far from being enlightened and 
good in themselves, and who perhaps have 
retrograded in former existences.” 

Sinoo ceased speaking ; and we thanked 


| him for the slight insight he had given us, by 


this relation, into the home-life and beliefs 
and ways of the Singhalese community; and 
as the thunderstorm was now rolling away 
over the tops of the tall cocoanut trees, and 
the sun again breaking forth and lighting up 
every blade of grass and flowering bush with 
shining points of light from the raindrops, 
we took our leave, and promised to look him 
up again some day. 
GRAHAM L, CAMPBELL. 
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fAeiN our day there is no lack of|for the failure of strongly-resented conver- 


version of the Jews, elaborate} 
expositions of unfulfilled pro-| 








literature concerning the con-jsionist attempts. Within the last decade, how- 
ever, Jewish authors of repute have from time 
to time exhibited, in striking contrast to the 


phecy, enthusiastic brochures! spirit of former times, a willingness to draw 
pleading for funds and sympathy to help| aside the veil which has hitherto hidden from 
forward the great work of Israel’s spiritual | the candid enquirer the workings of the Jewish 


restoration abound on every hand. 
rarely indeed does any Jewish writer, breaking | 


But | mind on humanity’s great question. 


Few, even amongst educated Christians, 


through the characteristic reticence of his/ could give asatisfactoryanswer to the question. 
people, expose before the eyes of the Gen-| What is the creed of modern Jews? What 
tiles the cherished spiritual hopes of his co-|is Judaism deprived of its gorgeous Temple 
religionists or deign to assign definite reasons| ritual, of its working priesthood, destitute in 
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short of nearly all those external aids which 
made the religion of Old Testament Jews so 
profoundly impressive to the nations around? 

As answering in part these and similar 
questions, the following quotation from a 
recent work of a firm adherent of the Jewish 
faith is of interest and value:—“ Concisely 
stated, Jews believe in the Eternal God One 
and Indtvistble, the Creator and Preserver of 
the world: the Redeemer and Saviour and 
Universal Father of Mankind. ‘They believe 
in a divine special Providence. ‘They believe 
in the immortality of the soul, and in a future 
state of spiritual existence. ‘They believe in 
the divinely-inspired sacred writings of Moses 
and the Prophets. . They believe in the 
resurrection of the dead ; in the divinity and 
immutability of the Law of God delivered 
to the Israelites by the hands of Moses. They 
believe that the Eternal God is omnipotent 
and omnipresent. . . . Finally, they 
believe that, at some future period, which is 
not within*the power and privilege of the 
finite mind of man to compute, an Anointed 
Being of the royal house of David, endowed 
with transcendental (szc) wisdom and power, 
will appear : and that then will be fulfilled the 
prophecies which relate to that stupendous 
event.” 

Comparing the above statement with the 
thirteen fundamental articles of the Jewish 
faith to which every Jew, on attaining the 
age of thirteen, is required to declare his 
adherence, we observe that this creed is unsatis- 
factory to the Christian, less on account of 
what it contains than of what it omits. The 
Christian gladly adds his credo to every clause 
until the last is reached. Up to this point 
the Jew and the Christian stand on com- 
mon ground. To this fact many able Jewish 
writers have called attention. ‘The implacable 
hatred of the Christian and his creed with 
which the Jew is still popularly credited 
appears to have passed away, giving place to 
a tendency to bring into prominence points 
of agreement, and to ignore the fundamental 
difference between Judaism and Christianity. 

So long as his religion is left untouched, 
the Jew is willing and anxious to fraternize 
with his Christian neighbour: deeds of 
Christian philanthropy and brotherly kindness 
are acknowledged with genuine appreciation. 
“Let us agree to differ” is the dispassionate 
reply of the modern “ Liberal” Jew to all the 
arguments and exhortations which seek to 
lead him to renounce what has been well 
termed, “the body of a religion whose spirit 
has quitted it for an ampler sphere.” 
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In this demand for non-intervention the 
Jew is at least consistent. No missionary 
spirit dwells in him; though his faith be, 
in his view, the noblest and purest of 
humanity, he habitually abstains from propa- 
gandism. ‘Our external religion,” wrote the 
Jewish philosopher, Moses Mendelssohn, to 
the enthusiastic Lavater, “was not designed 
to be propagated : its precepts are limited to a 
particular race, as well as to special times and 
circumstances.. We undoubtedly regard our 
religion as the best of all religions, because we 
believe it to be divine. But it does not 
hence follow that it is absolutely the best. It 
is the best for us and our posterity. Whoever 
is not born conformably to our laws has no 
occasion to live according to them.” 

On .the rare occasion of a _ would-be 
proselyte presenting himself, no encourage 
ment is offered to the enquirer ; he is warned 
that heis assuming unnecessary responsibilities. 
It is well-known that Lord George Gordon, 
who during his later years was initiated into 
the covenant of Abraham, and punctiliously 
observed the rules of his new faith, received 
so little practical encouragement from his 
wealthy co-religionists that he was allowed to 
die in prison—after his legal term of con- 
finement had expired—because of his inability 
to pay the fines imposed on him as a necessary 
preliminary to his release. 

No anxiety as to the salvation of his Gentile 
neighbour oppresses the soul of the Jew. Let 
a man observe the precepts of the law of 
nature — comprehended, according to the 
ancient Hebrew Rabbis, in six negative 
precepts, relating to idolatry, blasphemy, 
murder, theft, etc., and in the positive 
command to maintain justice—and he 
secure of everlasting life. There is one way 
of salvation for “the chosen people,” another 
for those ‘‘ without the law.” Accordingly, in 
the public worship of Jews, no place is found 
for intercession on behalf of Gentile souls. A 
religion self-absorbed, self-satisfied which 
assumes towards those outside its pale an 
attitude of apathy or of mild contempt, erects 
around itself an icy barrier which a calmly- 
fervent and vowing zeal alone can thaw. No 
wonder that the propagation of the gospel 
among the Jews appears to be the least 
productive field of missionary toil. Accord- 
ing to Mr. C. K. Salaman and Mr. J. 
Picciotto, we have made no conversions by 
genuine conviction. True, a “ certain number 
of Jews of intelligence and note have left the 
Synagogue for the Church.” In the early part 
of the present century, baptism was the one 
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gate which opened for the Jew the path of 
political liberty and even the liberal pro- 
fessions. 

It is obvious, therefore, that considerations 
other than spiritual may have influenced his 
decision. Again, marriages between Jews and 
Christians have been instrumental in many 
cases of conversion. Further—here history 
degenerates into hearsay—a typical example 
is given by Mr. Picciotto, in his Sketches of 
Anglo-Jewish History, illustrative of the 
pecuniary baits by which, as we are informed, 
Christians allure unstable Jews. 

“It is related that once”—a mode of 
commencing a story, by-the-way, which sug- 
gests a myth or a fable—‘‘a poor Polish 
Jew, who had been induced to inquire after 
truth, and whose conviction had _ been 
facilitated by advances during the inquiry 
amounting to a hundredcrowns, was eventually 
baptized. Subsequently an old acquaintance 
asked him whether he had discovered the 
truth. He had discovered an important 
truth, said the neophyte, that the old religion 
was just worth one hundred crowns more than 
the new religion, since, on making the ex- 
change, he had received that balance. With 
that sum the convert soon after disappeared.” 

Be this story authenticated or not, it is note- 
worthy that great pains are taken to account for 
each secession from Judaism, and parents are 
earnestly warned against exposing their chil- 
dren to the powerful influence of association 
with Christian schoolfellows. 

An important suggestion is here thrown out. 
The Jewish citadel of religious pride brooks 


The majority of conversions, we are signifi- 
cantly informed, take place amongst children ; 
but it does not appear that in later life these 
young converts return to the faith of their 
fathers. Honest effort welcomes candid 
criticism. We are thankful 


‘* To see ourselves as others see us,” 


and to be shown, though indirectly and with 
no friendly intention, wherein we have failed 
to comply with the apostolic injunction and 
become “to the Jews as a Jew, that we might 
gain the Jews.” 

In the first place Jewish merchants and 
tradesmen, shrewder perhaps and more suc- 
cessful than we in this world’s business, are 
not unnaturally irritated by a certain air of 
patronage and pity with which the subject of 
their rejection of the Christian faith is at 
times approached. In the affairs of ordinary 
life, human nature can ill brook the assumption 
of superiority ; but most of all in matters of 
religious belief is it likely to defeat its own 
ends. Hence weare not surprised that those 
who are in the habit of expressing themselves 
as “ taking great interest in the dear Jews,” are 
regarded with considerable suspicion by those 
whom theysincerely desire to benefit. Courtesy 
and deep respect for religious conviction is 
the common right of Jew and Gentile. Nor 
can we forget the debt of reverence and 
gratitude which Christendom owes to the 
people who in bygone ages awoke the re- 
ligious sense of the world. ‘ In Christianity,” 
says Professor Goldwin Smith, “was con- 


no direct attack ; but it cannot always with-|summated the upward effort which we trace 


stand the silent siege of sympathy. Boys 
and girls whose hearts are filled with love for 


throughout the whole of Jewish literature and 
history ; into Christianity passed’the spiritual 


the Saviour of children, can shed over the | life of the Psalms and Prophets.” 


cold twilight of Judaism, the warmth and 


But modern Jews, though priding them- 


power of Christian sunlight. Seated side by|selves on the thought that the religion of 
side with Christian children, having common | their forefathers enshrined all that is worthy 
interests and common hopes, treated with the | and enduring in Christianity, and hence claim- 
childlike friendliness which knows no barrier | ing the reverent regard of Christian believers, 
of creeds, and regarded by their teacher with | can conceive®o motive other than “ the com- 
the same affection and consideration that are | pletion of the Christian scheme,” for the amount 
accorded to their schoolfellows, the Jewish] of money and time lavished by Christians on 
boy and girl, no less than the Christian, give | the care of Jewish souls. 


back love for love; and, not infrequently, 


“Why do not the Christians allow the 


without direct personal appeal, the associations | Jews to follow their religion in peace?” asks 


of the school-room the incidental blending 


Mr. Salaman. “Does any sane man or 


of the truths of Christian teaching with|woman believe that it is really for love of 
regular instruction make on the child’s heart} the Jews? Does any rational being imagine 
a vague impression, which in future years | that the Christians would give themselves so 


ripens into a conviction that the light of life 


much anxiety and trouble, squander so much 


is found by following the despised Jesus of} money, and occupy so much valuable time 





Nazareth. 





in their endeavour to ensure the salvation of 
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Jewish souls? Might they not employ their 
time and money to more advantage in trying 
to save the souls of many who, although born 
of Christian parents, yet refuse to accept 
Christianity ?” 

To these questions the answer is two- 
fold. We cannot compare soul with soul, 
and, after the fashion of Judaism, assign 
from our peculiar standpoint one value to 
the soul of the Christian, and another to that 
of the Jewish-born. But we are bound by 
motives of historic gratitude, by ties which 
we regard as most sacred, to hold up what 
we believe to be the true light before the 
eyes of those amongst whom the world first 
saw the dawn which ushered in the day. 
Again, we are actuated by motives apparently 
beyond the ken of the exclusive, self- 
calculating Jew. “ Whether we be beside our- 
selves, it is to God: or whether we be sober, 
it is for your cause: for the love of Christ 
constraineth us.” Experience is the common 
test of credibility. Hence the Christian’s 
fervent desire for the salvation of Jewish 
souls is discredited on the same principle as 
was the description of the Thames Tunnel 
by a party of intelligent Hindoos. “We 
always suspected you of lying,” said they, 
on hearing from the lips of a distinguished 
missionary an account of this triumph of 
modern engineering ; “ but now we suspect no 
longer, we £now you are a liar!” “No sane” 
Hindoo could “imagine” such a work of art, 
therefore the Thames Tunnel did not exist : 
the Jew can “imagine” no genuine desire on 
the part of the Christian to convert him; 
therefore the Christian has no such desire. 

Another charge brought against those who 
attempt to show Jews by their own Scriptures 
the claims of Christianity is insufficient ac- 
quaintance with the Hebrew text and with 
the recorded comments of learned Jews. It 
is obvious that this accusation cannot be 
brought against the more prominent members 
of societies for the propagation of the Gospel 
among the Jews: private indwiduals, with 
any influence in Jewish circles, may well take 
the hint here offered. On the other hand, 
may we not suggest to the Jew that the argu- 
ments and persuasions of so great an authority 
amongst Christians as Paul the apostle demand 
on his. part more careful study and more 
conclusive reply ? 

Of the average Jew, beset by the questions 
and persuasions of Christians, it cannot be 
said— 

“He fought his doubts and gathered strength ; 

He would not make his judgment blind.” 







































The unlearned Jew, like the Romanist, is 
referred to his clergy and his learned men for 
answers to the arguments of Christians. By 
the former the Jew has been taught that the 
literal fulfilment of ancient prophecies re- 
specting the rejection of the Messiah in the 
dispersion and distress of the Jewish nation 
is a phantom of the Christian’s brain. All 
the evil which has befallen the chosen people 
is but “a fulfilment of the prophecies which 
Moses enunciated in the last book of the 
Pentateuch as punishment for the crimes of 
Judah and J/sraed; and not, as our adver- 
saries have in vain endeavoured to make 
us believe, for having rejected Christ and 
Christianity.” Surely it may be said of Israel 
to-day—*‘O, my people, they which lead thee 
cause thee to err.” More than two thousand 
years ago “the fathers have eaten sour grapes,” 
and still “the children’s teeth are set on 
edge ;” still they are punished for a national 
iniquity long since abandoned and repented 
of. “But I will judge you, O house of Israel, 
every one for his own sin.” That sin of un- 
belief is patent to Christian eyes. 

The Jews see in the privileges of citizen- 
ship, and the social immunities and rights 
which Christian civilization—with some dark 
exceptions—has granted to them in the pre- 
sent century, a sign that the favour of God 
is being at length restored: the Christian 
sees in these welcome facts the brightening 
hope of the speedy fulfilment of the divine 
purpose that, “through your mercy, they 
also may obtain mercy.” ‘They trust that the 
growing spirit of brotherly love and sympathy 
so conspicuously manifested towards the Jews 
in recent months may soften down every 
remnant of hostile and bitter feeling towards 
a religion which embraces and expands all 
that is ennobling in the ancient faith. 

Far be it from us to disparage or to ignore 
the heartfelt devotion and adoration paid by 
modern Jews to the God of their fathers ; 
or the earnest work of the Jewish clerg 
of to-day. ‘Religious teachers,” says the 
Talmud, “can aspire to no repose.” Apart 
from his ministrations in the synagogue, “it 
is the pastor’s duty”— we learn from an 
eminent Jewish Rabbi—‘“ to superintend all 
works of public charity, the accomplishment 
of which will render him the father of the 
orphan and the protector of the widow. 
Sad sights and sounds may lacerate his 
heart, but they shall not keep him from 
his duty. As he feels no repulsion from the 
hovel of the indigent, so he shall feel no 








attraction for the mansion of the wealthy. 
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He shall seek to soften every grief, to wipe | of them suggestive to Seu and Christian alike. 
away every tear. He must be the friend of| We have simply sought to trace the current of 
every family, of every home: he must seek} Jewish thought as regards the Christian faith. 
out the sufferer, if the sufferer does not come | In praying and working for the conversion of 
to seek out him: he must try to discover the | the Jews, it is of the highest importance that 
hidden source of discord, the concealed| we should rightly understand their mental 
injustice and secret wrong, and strive to} attitude towards Christianity, lest in combating 
remedy the evil. He must be ready to give ‘their errors we “ fight as one that beateth the 
advice and counsel: he must promote good | air.’ 
works, and be the living link between the rich} The Jewish year is closing; the solemn 
and the poor.” /ceremonies of the Day of Atonement are 
A beautiful portrait, whose original might | approaching. Surely it is meet that while the 
well compare with the country pastor im-| cry of humiliation ascends from this great 
mortalized by Goldsmith. So lofty an ideal} people, whose representatives are found in 
must ennoble the heart in which it dwells. | every nation under heaven, there should rise 
It is beside our present aim to point out the | from Christian hearts the prayer of our noble 
many lessons of high moral purpose and liturgy: ‘ Have mercy upon all Jews: and 
tender charity towards “them that are of the so fetch them home, blessed Lord, to thy 
household of faith” which Christians may flock, that they may be saved among the 
learn from modern Jews; nor need we remnant of the true Israelites.” 
re-traverse the well-worn ground of their A, M. GREGORY. 
public ritual and private observances, many 
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gone into his house “ heavy and displeased ;” 
and, while walking in his grounds, in that 

‘‘Naboth the Jezreelite had a vineyard, which was in] unhappy temper, he cast an evil eye on the 
Jezreel, hard by the palace of Ahab tg? of Samaria. vineyard of his neighbour. “ Give me thy 


XXV.—PEASANT AND PRINCE. 


K I C saying i t] . ” . P . 

And Ahab spake unto Naboth, saying, Give me thy | vineyard,” said he, “that I may have it for a 
vineyard, that I may have it for a gard en vr herbs.” — J 3 é gant ‘ 
I Kings xxi. 1, 2. | garden of herbs.” It was no palliation of his 


wickedness that he offered an equivalent, for 
"| UCH as people often pride them-| he knew that what he asked was perfectly 
selves in their property, in many| illegal. God had said, “The land shall not 
cases they would be better off} be sold for ever:” “The inheritance of the 
without it. It was so in the case| children of Israel shall not remove from tribe 
of Naboth. It does not appear'| to tribe.” 
that he had more than asmall vineyard, which| This gives us a high view of the integrity 
he inherited from his forefathers. It lay| of Naboth. Though placed by the proposal 
contiguous to the royal palace, and com-| ina great strait, he does not hesitate a moment 
manded a fair view of the splendid pile and the betwixt right and wrong. His answer is that 
well-kept grounds around it. He had probably | of one who fears God rather than man, and, 
prided himself in this, but—as the sequel] sooner than sin, will suffer. 
shows—it turned the fruits of his vineyard into} A better king than Ahab would have re- 
the bitter grapes of death. cognised and rewarded his magnanimity. 
Ahab, the worst of the kings of Israel, had| Had he taken him up to ride with him in his 
recently returned from Aphek, flushed with| chariot, the prince would have been honoured 
the glory of two successive victories over] more than the peasant. But Ahab had no 
Benhadast and thirty-two confederate kings.| mind to distinguish merit, no heart to ac- 
Having been reproved by a prophet for| knowledge goodness. He resented the re- 
abusing the advantages won in battle, he had| fusal as a gross affront. He became yet 
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heavier and more displeased ; till, on return- 
ing to his headquarters in Samaria, he threw 
himself upon his bed, and turned away his 
face, and would eat no bread. 

What a lesson is here read to us on the 
subject of covetousness! We know from 
Ahab’s high position that all his real wants 
were abundantly provided for ; but such was 
the depravity of his heart, that he created for 
himself an imaginary want, to gratify which 
he was prepared to blast for ever the joy of a 
poor man’s cottage. Let few people think 
themselves guiltless of this sin. Martin 
Luther did not hesitate to declare that “he 
never had any covetousness .in him, ever 
since he was born ;” but for once, no doubt, 
he overweened in his estimate of himself. 
Covetousness is a sin of the race. Who re- 
gards what he has as sufficient ? who has no 
desire for something more?  Avarice is 
insatiable. The more it eats, the more it 
hungers. If a man has a palace, a kingdom, 
and a royal revenue, he may still pine for a 
kitchen-garden. 

A mind like Ahab’s is always peculiarly open 
to suggestions of evil; and when it is in the 
mood in which we here find that miserable 
monarch, the tempter commands an influence 
which is truly terrible. 

He who tempted Eve to tempt Adam now 
tempts Jezebel totempt Ahab. He knew well, 
from that first fact in the history of human 
frailty, how effectually a “ helpmeet” may 
help Aim to hinder her husband’s virtues and 
accomplish his destruction. ‘‘ Why,” says this 
wicked wife, “is thy spirit so sad, that thou 
eatest no bread ?” 

Ahab’s answer is another proof of his utter, 
ingrained meanness. He whines, like a cor- 
rected schoolboy, and misstates the case ma- 
liciously. He represents his own part in the 
business as all that was fair and honourable, 
and that of Naboth as all that was churlish 
and contumacious. Instead of temperately 
remonstrating with Ahab, Jezebel blows the 
coals of his desires, and pours oil into the 
flame. She despises her pusillanimous 
husband. She answers, in effect, ‘‘ Art thou, 
or is Naboth king? Has he offended, and does 
he yet live? Get up, and eat: J will give 
thee the vineyard!” There was no want of 
decision about Jezebel. Like others of her 
sex, of superior will and energy, she was 
virtually king and queen, lord and lady, at 
one time. 

To carry out her plot, Jezebel wrote letters 
in Ahab’s name to the rulers of Jezreel, 
declaring that Naboth was a dangerous 








neighbour ; directing them to proclaim a fast 
to avert some judgment which, she hinted, 
threatened their city in consequence of his 
crimes ; and requiring them to bribe false 
witnesses, and to condemn and execute him 
without a hearing. And what a view it gives 
us of the depravity of those times, to find 
that such an order by such a body of men 
was literally executed! Doeg butchered in 
cold blood for Saul, and Jeffreys for James of 
England ; but Jezebel found “the elders and 
the nobles of Jezreel” all men after her own 
heart, and ready to her purpose. 

The news of Naboth’s death flies to Samaria, 
and Jezebel repairs with the horrid comfort to 
the bedside of her dejected husband. Over- 
joyed he goes down, and takes possession of 
the vineyard ; but it is only to hear from the 
lips of Elijah the fearful doom of himself, his 
wife, and all their posterity. 

“ Verily, there is a God that judgeth in the 
earth.” Might will not always triumph over 
right, or cunning carry it against conscience, 
or the good be starved by the greedy, or the 
judge upon the bench be a greater miscreant 
than the prisoner at the bar. It shall ulti- 
mately and for ever be well with a// the 
righteous. 

** Death cannot come 


To him untimely who is fit to die : 
The less of this poor world, the more of heaven.’’ 


PATROBAS. 


XXVI.—TWO BUILDERS. 


““Whosoever heareth these sayings of Mine, and 
doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which 
built his house upon a rock : and the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house ; and it fell not : for it was founded 
upon a rock. And everyone that heareth these sayings 
of Mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened unto 
a foolish man, which built his house upon the sand: 
and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell : 
and great was the fall of it.’—Matthew vii. 24—27. 


HE contrary fates of those who receive 
TT and those who reject the gospel are 
here represented by images calculated to ar 
rest the attention of all, but particularly 
adapted to a Jewish auditory—being _bor- 
rowed from phenomena with which they were 
familiar. In Palestine the rains are periodical, 
and come down in torrents for many days 
together. The houses, which are mostly 
made of clay hardened in the sun, are then 
exposed to serious danger. They are some- 
times melted down by the heavy rains, 














fast sometimes overthrown by the gusts of wind, 
ted, sometimes swept away by the overpowering 
his current. Such are the facts to which our 
alse Lord refers, as illustrating the wisdom of a 
him man who hears and obeys His words, and 
vee the folly of another who hears but does not 
ind obey them. 
nen To “do” Christ’s sayings is not to render 
in them a mere perfunctory obedience. It is, 
3 Ol having heard of repentance, to repent ; hav- 
ind ing heard of faith, to believe ; having heard 
wn of obedience and holiness, to obey and to be 
holy. ‘The man who hears and does these 
an, sayings is the man who thinks and feels in 
to accordance with them: who repents, believes, 
<r gets converted, and becomes a new creature. 
ol Such a man resembles one who, in building 
he his house, digs deep, and lays the foundation 
- upon arock, sothat his work stands secure amid 
a all the storms of a changing climate. He who 
hears without obedience is like one who, in 
val the same climate, builds without any founda- 
‘“ tion on the sandy earth, so that the very first 
n storm that rises may bring his house about 
ut his ears. ‘There are several points in which 
A these two characters are alike. 
le Both are builders, a circumstance which 


makes it clear that our Lord is not referring 
to the profane and godless, but only to such 
as hear and outwardly respect the gospel. 

Each was building for himself; each wanted 
a house of his own, to be his dwelling-place, 
his abode of comfort, his castle of security; 
his Home. Inlike manner, the true object of 
religious profession and practice is spiritual 
joy and safety. We want support amid the 
cares of life—heavenly consolation to relieve 
our earthly sorrows; above all, a place of 
abiding shelter—a firm and enduring refuge 
against the ‘‘ wrath to come.” 

Their work was alike severely tested. ‘‘The 
rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat” upon both alike. So 
it is with our spiritual edifices, when the rain, 
the floods, and the winds of persecution or 
affliction beat upon the soul. Our trials meet 
us at different periods, and assail us in many 
forms. Some are beset with difficulties as 
soon as they begin to build, and are sore let 
and hindered all the while the work is in pro- 
gress; while others have a long period of 
tranquillity assigned them, only followed by 
one overwhelming trial—like that “ great 
wind from the wilderness ” that ‘smote ” at 
once “the four corners ” of Job’s house. But 
the storm which beat upon these houses 
points especially to the great day when “‘ God 
shall bring every work into judgment.” 
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There are also points in which these 
builders are unlike each other. One was 
thoughtful, the other heedless. When they 
began to build, the air was still and the sky 
was clear. ‘There was no voice, no noise, no 
premonition of the hurricane that followed ; 
and one of them, deceived by this bright and 
continued calm, built his house as for per- 
petual sunshine. The other, remembering 
former years, expected wind and rain, rushing 
torrents and sweeping tempests, and built 
accordingly. 

One was industrious, the other indolent. 
The lattér disliked hard labour, he dreaded 
difficulty ; it grieved him to part with his 
money, and therefore he built upon the sand, 
without much cost or trouble. The former 
dug deep and made the solid rock his basis ; 
and while his neighbour’s superstructure was 
rising rapidly, he was still busy under the 
surface, cutting the stubborn stone. 

There are Christians of the fungous order 

springing up in a night and dying in a day. 
They love a religion of ease. They lay no 
“foundation of repentance from dead works,” 
before they come to have an astonishing 
“faith in God.” They overleap, at one 
bound, “the first principles of the doctrine 
of Christ.” They no sooner have begun to 
build than there is shouting over the top- 
stone. 

One had a foundation, the other had not. 
The “rock” represents the sayings of our 
Lord, understood, believed, and practised. 
The “sand” is whatever forms the basis of 
any character which is spiritually unsound, 
and of any religious hope that will prove 
fallacious. 

The house of one of these builders stood, 
that of the other fell. The tempest . rose 
gradually. The rain descended, then the 
floods came, then the winds blew, then one 
tremendous torrent came rushing, roaring 
down. Now is the time of trial. We look 
at the two houses whose erection we have 
watched: one shakes—only a moment, and 
all is over; the other stands, because it has 
a firm foundation. 

Religion is a work, a building, a progressive 
labour. Men build for the world with cost, 
and care, and much painstaking labour ; but 
for the soul and the world to come great 
numbers build not at all, or only build mean 





huts, which the very first storm that blows 
will probably lay in ruins. 
PATROBAS. 
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ISAAC NEWBOLDS LEGACY. 


Isaac Newsoup’s Leqacy. 


BY THE 


CHAPTER XXVI.—DANIEL GRIMROD HEARS A| 


LITTLE GOSSIP; MARGARET BRAITHWAITE 
IS MUCH ALARMED, AND ISAAC NEWBOLD 
OFFERS SOME SOUND ADVICE. 





WOW it so happened that the self- 
4 same source of trouble that so 











of Bramley Dale was at the 
same time the cause of much 
distress and tribulation to Isaac Newbold. 
Entirely apart from the fact that he was him- 
self head-over-ears in love with Daniel Grim- 
rod’s handsome niece, he was sorely grieved 


at the favour she so manifestly showed to the | 


young squireling of Wainwright Hall. He 
had, in the interest of the fair orphan, made 


himself thoroughly acquainted with the dis- | 


reputable antecedents of Master Sydney ; and 
what was even more to the purpose just then, 
he had discovered that the lavender gloves 
and the carefully trained moustache were 
being carried into equally discreditable situa- 
tions in the current course of events. Under 
these circumstances the righteous soul of the 
young carpenter was vexed within him for 
Maggie’s sake, and he felt that, though the 
light of his own life would die out if he failed 
to-win her for himself, the darkness would be 
inexpressibly relieved and comforted if she 
could but be saved from the fate to which 
Sydney Wainwright’s plans devoted her, and 
even from the gilded misery which would be 
her portion, even if she secured, as doubtless 
she expected, an honourable marriage. 

Isaac had witnessed the self-same suspicious 
meeting between Maggie and the young squire 
in the paddock, which had caused the hermit 
so much real sorrow; and he had come to 
the conclusion that matters had gone wrong 
to a very dangerous degree when the gipsy- 
looking lassie could meet young Wainwright 
at such a time and place and in such a 
clandestine way. 

It was with such heaviness in his heart and 
a corresponding cloud on his brow, that the 
young carpenter went about his daily duties, 
and as his usual bright and cheery tempera- 
ment was quite a matter of remark with all 
and sundry, the change was noted everywhere, 
and everywhere remarked upon. 


seriously disturbed the hermit | 





EDITOR. 


““What have you been doing to Isaac ?’ 
said Bailey, the grocer, to Daniel Grimrod 
| one day when that cynical individual entered 
|his shop for some small purchase. “ He is 
|as glum as an owl, and looks as though he 
| was furnishing funerals every day and had to 
| be a ‘ mute’ at all of ’em.” 

| “Crossed in love, may be,” said Daniel, 
| shrewdly guessing at half the mischief. “ Young 
chaps like him must go through it, you know, 
|just like hooping-cough or measles. But he 
has a grain of sense more than common, 
Isaac has, and he’ll come out all right, with 
out a doctor.” 

“«That’s what’s not likely to happen to Miss 
Margaret,” said the grocer, “if all be true I 
hear.” 

“ What do you mean ?” said. Daniel, prick 
|ing his ears, and permitting a scowl to settle 
'on his brow; for he did not care, now, to 
| have her name and Isaac’s too closely linked 

even by Madam Rumour, whom he usually 
held in much contempt. 

“Why, they do say,” said the gossiping 
vendor of sugar and tea, “that she and young 
Sydney Wainwright are hand-and-glove, and 
|that they are seen together,—excuse my 
freedom, but you ought to know,—at very un 
timely seasons and under not altogether the 
most prudent——” 

** Look here, George Bailey, the best thing 
you can do is to mind your own business, 
mix your sloe-leaves and sand your sugar, 
without troubling your head about my niece,” 
said Daniel hotly. ‘ She’s capable of taking 
care of herself, and if Mr. Sydney Wainwright 
has the good sense to choose her for a wife, 
he may go farther an’ fare worse, either fo1 
face or fortune.” 

Hereupon the grim wheelwright left the 
shop in a huff, without waiting to hear the 
| grocer’s retort. 

“Wife, indeed!” said he with a smile, “1 
always thought you were a long-headed fellow, 
Daniel Grimrod, but if you’ve got shat bee 
buzzing in your bonnet, thick-headed is the 
word for you, and no mistake.” 

Meanwhile, Isaac Newbold was busily en 
gaged in the carpenter’s shop, shaping and 
| smoothing a new shaft for somebody’s crippled 
cart. There was no customary song or merry 






















































whistle issuing from his parted lips, and his 
face could not have worn a more dolorous 
look if he had been making a coffin for 
somebody of his own kith and kin. 

When Maggie Braithwaite entered the shop 
and bade the stalwart wheelwright a kindly 
“ good-morning,” Isaac’s response was quite 
in keeping with the tenor of his thoughts and 
feelings. Her visits to the shop, although it 
was Close by the house, had latterly been few 
and far between, for there was something in 
the eyes of her honest and manly lover which 
conveyed unwittingly what her conscience 
told her was condemnation and rebuke. And 
yet the young fellow, as we use to say, loved 
the very ground she trod on, and there was 
little within compass of his power, however 
painful to himself, that he would not readily 
have done for her happiness and weal. 

““Good-morning, Miss Margaret,” said he, 
his heart leaping to his lips at the sight of 
her, so as almost to tie his tongue. “ It doesn’t 
seem, though, to be a particularly good morn- 
ing to you, judging by the colour of your 
cheeks and the tone of your voice. Can I 
do anything for you to make it better?” 

“Yes, you can,” said Maggie, with a little 
laugh with no ring in it, “you can mend the 
colour of your own face and alter the tone of 
your own voice, for both of them libel the 
morning as much as mine do.” 

For the life of him, Isaac could not keep 
back the familiar Scripture sentence that 
rushed to his lips. He laid down the tool 
which he had been using, and looking at the 
girl with his two honest eyes, he said, speaking 
low and mournfully— 

‘“* Margaret, is there not a cause ?” 

The girl started, turned white and sick with 
fear, grasped the bench at which Isaac stood, 
to keep herself from falling, and looking at 
him out of her dark eyes, gleaming with a 
nameless fear, she said— 

“Oh, my God, Isaac Newbold! What do 
you know?” 

Isaac was almost equally startled by the 
effect which the bolt he had so suddenly 
shot had produced, and hastened to reassure 
her. 

“Nothing that will ever leave my lips to 
living mortal but yourself, Miss Braithwaite, 
unless my conscience should some day compel 
me, and then only to save you from ruin 
worse than death.” 

There was something so solemn and yet so 
pitiful in the young man’s tones that Maggie’s 
evident terror was increased rather than 
lessened. She laid her hand on his arm. 


‘ 
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Her very touch made Isaac tremble almost 
as much as she did. 

“T must and will know what you mean,” 
said she. ‘Tell me, oh tell me, how much you 
know! You have always professed to be my 
friend——” 

“ Professed !” said Isaac with overpowering 
emotion. “Oh, Maggie, you vow that I 
could die to do you service, but—” 

“You'd better live to do my service while 
you are in it; which won’t be long, my friend, 
if this game goes on !” 

The speaker was Daniel Grimrod, who 
had entered the shop just in time to see 
Maggie’s hand on the arm of his journeyman, 
to see her pleading look into his face, and to 
hear what certainly was as plain-spoken a 
declaration of love as Daniel Grimrod had 
heard in all his life before. Maggie had 
vanished from the scene ; and Isaac Newbold 
calling up all his self-command replied— 

“You misunderstand the matter, Daniel. 
I can’t explain; but it wasn’t what you think, 
and if that isn’t satisfactory, I can leave your 
service whenever you think fit.” 

Now, Daniel Grimrod was a long-headed 
fellow, whatever the grocer might think to the 
contrary, especially where his own interests 
were concerned. The idea of Isaac Newbold’s 
dismissal at any time meant the loss of half 
his business, and just now, after his compact 
with Gabriel Grubb and the probable costs 
of litigation for the recovery of Hazelcroft, it 
was not to be thought of fora moment. So 
the grim carpenter muttered something to the 
effect that he was glad it could be explained, 
and made his exit with the best grace he 
could, 

Maggie had escaped to the privacy of her 
own chamber ; and there, as on the night she 
returned from her clandestine visit to the 
paddock, she flung herself upon her bed and 
wept and groaned in very bitterness of soul. 
“He could die to do me service. I know it. 
I feel it,” said the poor girl, sobbing the while 
as if her heart would break. “ But if he 
knew! If he knew! Othat I might die! O 
mother! Angel mother! would God you had 
not died!” ‘Then came to her mind that 
sainted mother’s latest words. ‘“ Maggie, my 
darling! when you are motherless, remember 
that He who has been a ‘Husband to the 
widow’ is still the Father of the fathertess. 
In all your troubles go and talk to the orphan’s 
Friend.” She sank upon her knees, buried 
her face in the coverlet, clasped her hands over 
her head and prayed, pleaded, agonized with 
Heaven for help in her terrible time of need. 
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Was it the first step to a coming answer 
that Daniel Grimrod, having called for his 
niece in vain, ascended the stairs with charac- 
teristic determination, and, having vainly 
tapped at the door, gently opened it and saw 
his orphan niece in a very paroxysm of grief 
pleading with the orphan’s Friend? He 
gently closed the door again, and as he softly 
retreated, this was the thought that passed 
through,—no, not that,—that entered his mind 
and would not pass through, but stayed to 
upbraid and trouble and condemn. “The 
lass has a heart-grief. She takes it to God. 
She cannot bring it to me, the only living 
relation she has in God’s wide world!) Why?” 
It is to be hoped the answer to that question 
will stir and startle his cold and selfish soul. 

He said nothing to Maggie about the event 
of the morning, but all through the day 
behaved himself towards her with altogether 
unusual amiability, and poor Maggie began to 
wonder if this had come in answer to prayer. 
That evening, Isaac Newbold found oppor- 
tunity to speak to her just before leaving 
work. 

“Forgive me, Maggie,” said he, “but I 
must speak. Don’t for the sake of your good 
name, meet that man again! Don’t mis- 
understand me, I will not press my attentions 
on you. But I must warn you as if you were 
my sister. Don’t meet him so again.” 

“‘ Isaac,” said she, and she looked as though 
she could have bent her knee to him. “I can 
see that my secret, or part of it, has come to 
be known to you. You have promised it shall 
remain a secret. I would to God that I 
could follow your advice. I must see him. 
I dare notdeny him. O dear, dear, what am 
I saying?” and bursting into tears she turned 
away. 

He ventured to detain her. Laying his 
hand on her shoulder for that purpose, he 
said,— 

“Just one word, Maggie. If you are in 
trouble, there are two to whom I counsel you 
to tell it. Tell it to your God, and then go 
and tell it to my mother. Can you trust 
her?” 

“Yes, with my life and soul, Isaac. But in 
this case there is another life in peril and—O 
I cannot, dare not speak.” 

At this point, Margaret Braithwaite broke 
away, and left her companion to pursue his 
homeward journey, half beside himself with 
trouble and anxiety, doubts and fears for the 
fair but unhappy girl who had gotten so strong 
a hold upon his heart. 
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XXVII.—GABRIEL 
DON ENTER 


GRUBB 
INTO 


AND 


JASPER RAW- 
A CONSPIRACY, AND 
JASPER RAWDON ACTS A NEW PART. 


N the dark and dingy office behind the 
abbey church of Bramley Dale sat 
Gabriel Grubb, solicitor, and closely closeted 
with him sat a stranger, whose general appear- 
ance—in the reader’s interest—it becomes 
necessary briefly to describe. 

He was a tall, well-formed man of middle 
age, and apparently endowed with consider- 
able strength and vigour. His hair was just 
beginning to lose its original colour of dark 
chestnut, and was rapidly assuming that in 
definite hue which betokens the not distant 
approach of age, and which is conveniently 
described as iron-grey. His well-trimmed 
whiskers and moustache were yet un- 
touched by the hand of Time, and a close 
observer might have noticed that they were 
not exactly of the same colour as the locks 
that grew upon his temples. The man had 
a furtive look in his brown eyes, a mixture of 
cunning, audacity, and fear. He was well 
dressed, yeoman fashion; on his left hand 
gleamed a diamond ring, and around his 
neck was a chain of gold, somewhat osten 
tatiously displayed, attached to a gold watch 
of imposing size, which he seemed to find 
much pleasure in continually drawing from 
the pocket of his vest; not so much with a 
view to ascertain the time probably, as to 
impress the observer with an idea of its 
value and the owner’s importance. 

The solicitor had evidently had previous 
interviews with his present visitor, and so 
thoroughly had they come to an under- 
standing with each other, that Gabriel Grubb 
had taken off his spectacles, and was con 
versing with his client without the interven 
tion of those mystifying discs which usually 
stood him in good stead when he was on 
guard, and desired to observe without being 
himself too closely scanned. 

“Now then,” said the stranger, “I think 
you and I thoroughly understand each other, 
Mr. Grubb. You know me to be just what 
I am—an adventurer with more money in 
my pocket than that tribe usually have, and 
with the means in my possession of winning 
for you and me red gold, and plenty of it, so 
long as we sail in the same boat and hunt in 
the same wood. One word from you could 
make things hot for me ; there is no denying 
it; but, on the other hand, it would spoil 
your little game to say it ; and I’ve the power 
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to say another word about you that would 
certainly send you across the herring-pond, 
at government charges, to bear me com- 
pany.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Gabriel Grubb ; 
“that’s the best way of putting it. It’s no 
use beating about the bush between us two, 
Jack. It’s a case of ‘ Honour among thieves,’ 
We've everything to gain by sticking to each 
other i 

*‘ And everything to lose if we don’t,” said 
Jack ; “so now to business. How do matters 
stand ?” 

Gabriel Grubb arose from his desk, opened 
a large iron safe which stood at his elbow, 
and produced from a big bundle of old and 
dusty documents a parcel of deeds, on the 
back of which was written—‘ THE DEEDs 
OF THE HAZELCROFT ESTATE.” 

“When Albert Braithwaite gambled away 
this estate,” said Grubb, “it was not his own 
patrimony, but his elder brother’s, who sailed 
from England in 18 , and has never since 
been heard of. He could not produce a 
selling title, and being driven to his wit’s 
end, he came to me—just then out of my 
articles—and asked my advice; and offered 
me a big lump of the purchase-money if. 4 

“Cut it short, Grubb, cut it short!” said 
his companion impatiently. “ Remember 
your own words, ‘there’s no need to beat 
about the bush between us two.’ You took 
me into your confidence, I was then an 
articled clerk in the office you had left. We 
forged the’ necessary papers, which did the 
business, and Hazelcroft was bought by a 
cousin of Squire Wainwright’s on the strength 
of it. That’s how the matter stood until——” 

“Until I found these papers in an old 
escritoire at Hazelcroft Hall,” pursued Grubb, 
taking up the thread of the story, “ when we 
were searching for the will of old Mrs. Wain- 
wright, the widow of the purchaser, who has 
lately died. If she left no will the property 
passes to Squire Wainwright himself, and to 
this hour no such document has been found. 
As soon as I clapped my eyes on these, it 
fairly took my breath away, and I felt that it 
must be made away with or the fat would be 
in the fire and no mistake ! and here they are,” 
said he, patting them with his finger. ‘The 
question is, what is to be done with them ?” 

“It can be proved,” said the other, “ that 
when Albert Braithwaite sold the estate, its 
owner was living in Australia, so that the 
sale was null and void. It can be proved by 
anybody with half an eye to business, that 
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purchaser, himself as big a gambler and as 
reckless as Bertie Braithwaite, would have 
been no legal transfer, even if it had been 
genuine. It can be proved that Albert Braith- 
waite is dead, that his elder brother Richard, 
whose estate it was, is now dead, too, and 
that the true heiress of Hazelcroft is Mar- 
garet Braithwaite, niece of old Daniel Grimrod, 
an old villain, whom may God—-—” 

“ Stop, Jack, stop; don’t get excited, ze’// 
set Daniel Grimrod to rights by-and-by. He 
hasn’t come into my Grab’em shop for 
nothing; and that he'll find out in good 
time,” and so saying Gabriel Grubb rubbed 
his hands and smiled with satanic exultation. 

“T said, it can be proved that Albert 
Braithwaite is dead,” said he who chose to be 
known by the name of Jack. ‘“ The fact is, 
everybody believes that he was drowned in 
the wreck of the convict ship that took him 
out. / know that he died in the house of 
his long-lost brother, and / know that his 
brother was shot by a band of bush- 
rangers P 

‘* Among whom was one Jack——” 

‘‘Hush! you fool! Hush! Don't you 
know that walls have ears ?” said the man, 
placing his hand on the lawyer’s mouth. 
“Never say that name again until the day 
you die, and not then if I’m above ground. 
My names Albert Braithwaite, and I defy 
creation to disprove it. Therefore, as Margaret 
Braithwaite is the heiress of the Hazelcroft 
estate, and a bigger estate with a goldfield in 
the middle of it, she will naturally be glad to 
make provision for her poor, guilty, un- 
fortunate father, who has risked his liberty 
and life, because he must see his beloved 
daughter once again before he dies ; and by- 
and-by, with the transfer of the Australian 
estate in his pocket, the repentant father will 
rid her of her convict parent’s undesirable 
presence. He and his friend Gabriel Grubb 
will make tracks to Australia, and roll in the 
yellow riches of Goldfinch Gully, and many a 
golden reef and gulch beside, on the grandest 
estate within fifty miles of Sydney !” 

The speaker’s eyes flashed with avaricious 
glee, and Gabriel Grubb, delighted at the 
prospect, started to his feet, grasped his 
comrade in villainy by the hand, and swore 
to stand by him and to be true as steel ! 

Such was the clever device which was 
hatched in the clever brain of John Addison, 
alias Jasper Rawdon, alias many another fic- 
titious cognomen which he had taken up and 
dropped again in the course of his evil career. 
Nor was he at all unequal to the task of 
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carrying it through, always supposing that his 
map of his surroundings had been correctly 
drawn. As a whilom actor on the London 
stage, his powers of assumption and disguise 
were almost endless ; and as he was for years 
the intimate comrade of Albert Braithwaite, 
was not unlike him in form and feature, and 
was thoroughly conversant with his whole 
career, it was a comparatively easy matter to 
palm off his deception on the unwitting 
Margaret, whose memories of her father were 
both faint and distant. 

First of all Rawdon—for we must still give 
him the name he has hitherto chosen to be 
known by—succeeded in conveying a short 
note to the unsuspecting girl, informing her 
that he had a vital secret to impart, and re- 
questing an interview, or “ something would 
occur to blight her young life with a hopeless 
sorrow.” In the interview which she accorded 
him in the lane by the trout-stream, one 
moonless night, he opened his heart to her 
in the following fashion :— 

“Tam very thankful that you have con- 
sented to this meeting, Margaret Braithwaite, 
as you will judge when I tell you that I have 
come many thousand miles across the sea on 
purpose to get one look at your face. Look 
at me,” he continued with a strange tremor 
in his voice, and brushing, or seeming to 
brush away, unbidden tears. ‘Look at me 
well, dear girl, and try to remember whether 
you have ever seen my face before ?” 

There was a peculiar sinking, a nameless 
fear at Maggie’s heart as she peered into 
the stranger’s tender -looking eyes, and en- 
deavoured to recall the features to remem- 
brance. 

“O, Maggie, Maggie!” he cried in subdued 
distress, “‘I had hoped that in spite of the awful 
years that have come and gone since I held 
you on my knee, and listened to your childish 
prattle, you would have remembered your 
poor unfortunate father ! ” 

“‘My father?” said Maggie, opening wide 
her dark eyes, and gazing at his bronzed face, 
and trembling in every limb; “my father? 
Why, he was drowned at sea nearly twenty 
years ago.” 

But even while she spoke, a dead weight 
fell upon her soul, and as if to thrust the 
unwelcome truth away, she put out her hands 
before her, and cried aloud, “ No, no, no! it 
cannot be!” 

“Hush! hush! for God’s sake, hush!” 
said he, clasping his hands and assuming a 
look in which love and fear were wonderfully 
blended. “My life and liberty are in your 





hands, my daughter. I’ve braved everything 
—even the risk of being thrust back into the 
hold of a convict ship, and the hell of a 
convict jail, and have travelled thousands ot 
miles under a feigned name, because I felt 
that I must see my angel wife and child once 
more before I die. God forgive me for the 
wickedness that parted us! Oh, I’ve wept 
tears of blood, and spent the weary nights in 
groans and prayers 4 

Here our consummate actor lost command 
of his voice, and the strong man bowed his 
head and wept like a woman, while his frame 
was convulsed with grief. 

“Maggie, my child!” he continued, as 
soon as he could control his feelings. “I 
have no friend in the wide world but you. 
I hunger, I faint, I die for a few words of 
love. Bad as I am—or rather was, for God 
knows how bitterly and sincerely I have re 
pented—the image of my Anice and her 
child have been ever in my heart, and on 
my knees, O, my darling, I ask your pity for 
your heartbroken father, and a little of you 
love.” 

Hereupon the “lonely, hunted heart ” sank 
on the ground before her, and seemed about 
to collapse by reason of its excess of grief 
when Maggie laid her hand upon his arm, 
the tears streaming down her eyes, and 
said, with a strange forced calm, “If this be 
true ij 

“True!” he exclaimed, as if in despair ; 
*“Q, God, I did not think of this! If she 
doubts me what shall I do? Listen, Maggie.” 

And straightway he told her briefly, con 
cisely, but clearly all she knew of her own 
childhood, of their family affairs, of his wild 
and wicked course of life, of the wreck of 
the convict ship, of the final landing in 
Australia, of his own escape in search of wife 
and child, and as he spake conviction came 
to her, and she felt herself to be in the 
presence of her convict father—a man with a 
price upon his head, a man of evil life and 
evil fame, a man to whom she owed all the 
bitter sorrow of her life, a man whose very 
memory was a shame and a disgrace, but 
still her father / 

She stood aghast, irresolute, as one in a 
dream, and said, as if to herself, “‘ What 
shall 1 do?” 

Then voices were heard and approaching 
steps, and the man placing his finger to his 
lips whispered earnestly, half despairingly— 

“Meet me in the paddock behind your 
garden on Saturday, at the same hour. I, 














your father, beseech you.” 
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Maggie, glad of an opportunity to think, 


«consented. 


“And if you would not peril your poor 
father’s hard-won freedom from the horrors 
of a jail, be silent to every living soul.” “ 

This, too, Maggie promised, and then 
seizing her hand in passionate excess of 
feeling, he kissed it again and again, saying, 
“© my darling! Your poor father’s life is 
in your hands. But it’s safe there. My 
sweet Anice’s child could never be aught but 
good and true. Pray for me!” 

Then our clever rascal suddenly sped 
away, leaving Margaret Braithwaite, dazed, 
sick, and miserably unhappy, to return alone 
to her uncle’s house. As he strode along 
the pathway, Rawdon exulted in his evident 
success, and twirled his stick and stroked his 
moustache ; and as he passed the gate of the 
Hermitage, and saw the two keen eyes, the 
grand grey beard and white hair of the 
hermit, surmounted with the familiar Tam-o’- 
Shanter cap, he shrank into the shade, and 
wondered who he was. Had he but known, 
it might have deranged his plans a little. 
Isaac Newbold, who, with his tool-bag on 
his back, was treading almost on his heels, 
scowled upon him, and would gladly have 
seized the cane he twirled for vigorous use 
upon his carcass, but then Ae was thinking 
of Sydney Wainwright, and there was no 
moon. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—DONALD MACLEAN HAS A 
SHARP CONFLICT WITH HIMSELF; THE 
OLD JEW, ISSACHAR, MAKES PREPARA- 
TION FOR TAKING VENGEANCE ON THE 
GENTILES ; AND DOUCE AND PAWKIE 
ARE WITNESSES OF A STRANGE CIRCUM- 
STANCE. 


ONALD MACLEAN. sat under his 
own vine and fig-tree at Ooramarra 


-and found the shade there more pleasant 


than that of any roof-tree that had hitherto 
sheltered him, since the day he supped his 
‘“‘brose” by his mother’s table and tried his 
young teeth on the oatcakes his mother’s 
hands had made. ‘Ihe rudely though strongly 
constructed homestead of wood which Rich- 
ard Braithwaite had built when first he 
squatted on that claim had come to have, even 
in his time, a certain home-look, and many 
home comforts with which the generality of 
those early squatters were not familiar. But 
Donald MacLean’s lines had fallen in still 
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pleasanter places, for the deft and skilful 
fingers and the excellent taste of Elinor 
Addison had completely transformed the 
place. Not only in its interior and domestic 
arrangements were the refining and elevating 
influences of the two women felt, but it was 
evident also in the flowering shrubs and 
creepers that were planted round the house, 
and which in the glorious climate of the 
south bade fair speedily to cover its shingle 
walls and wooden gables with the floral 
beauties trained beside them. 

Quoth Donald MacLean to himself on 
one occasion as he sat at the open window 
after a delightful repast, and enjoying the cool 
of the day——“ Donald, gude mon, what’s come 
to ye? Ech, mon! but your bannock’s bein’ 
buttered on baith sides the noo. You're as 
weel done by as the Laird o’ Drumfairlie, who 
slept on swan’s down and shaved in rose- 
water.” 

The honest squatter then fell into a reverie, 
long, silent, deep, during which his bronzed 
features wore an unusually mournful and 
anxious look, and the occasional twitching 
at the corners of his mouth and the knitting 
of his broad intelligent-looking brow be- 
tokened that he was nerving himself to some 
purpose which, however unpleasant to himself, 
must be done and should be done for the 
sake of honesty, honour, and truth. 

There needs not to be any secret as to the 
cause of this. Donald MacLean was not in 
the habit of having secrets, and we will not 
for one moment allow that this would have 
been any exception to the rule. The simple 
fact is that he felt himself to be drifting into 
a very dangerous and thoroughly unsatis- 
factory state of mind and heart with regard to 
Elinor Addison, whose presence in his rude 
and hitherto comparatively comfortless home- 
stead had not only changed its character as 
with a fairy’s wand, but had changed him 
from a cool-headed, cautious, self-contained’ 
Scotchman, with a good deal of settled bache- 
lorhood in the very nature of him, into an 
excitable and sensitive mortal, whose pulse 
beat faster and whose heart palpitated with 
emotion whenever that good-looking, amiable 
and clever, but most unfortunate young lady 
came within sight of his eye or sound of his 
ear. 

Sitting there by the open window, with the 
light of the setting sun falling on his face, 
and the cool, refreshing breeze of evening 
playing round his temples, Donald MacLean 
was seriously taking himself to task, and was 
seeking to devise some means by which he 
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might still be a friend and protector to the 
hapless Elinor, and yet be freed from the 
dangerous influence she was unwittingly and 
unwillingly exerting on him more and more 
as the days went by. He could not for the 
life of him help picturing to himself a future 
at Ooramarra Farm with such a wife as she to 
help and cheer him; but he bravely thrust 
the impossible thought away from him, in- 
dulged in an honest fit of wrath against the 
black-hearted scoundrel to whom she was 
bound by law, and set himself to the solution 
of the problem—‘“ What is the best and wisest 
thing to do?” 

Even while the question was being silently 
asked, it was solving itself, or, at least, was 
progressing to a solution. Elinor and Zilpah, 
with quickened steps and fluttering hearts, 
were returning from Goldfinch Gully, with 
the evil gleam of old Issachar’s eye still 
printed on their own. 

Donald noted the look of alarm on their 
pale faces and the unusual fleetness of their 
feet as they approached the gate of the 
enclosure, and at once started up to meet 
them. 

“Oh, Mr. McLean!” said Zilpah Joel, 
with real terror in her fine dark eyes; “I 
must go away ; I will not bring trouble here. 
Tell me what to do?” 

“My .puir lassie,” said the kind-hearted 
Scotchman, at the sight of beauty in such 
distress, “wha’s been harmin’ ye? Be varra 
sure ye’re safe eneuch here,” and _instinc- 
tively his hand was lifted to the breast 
pocket in which his revolver lay, as if this 
true knight of fair ladies, however little he 
looked liked one, was ready to engage even 
in unequal warfare on her behalf.  Zilpah 
was so thoroughly distressed that she could 
not command herself sufficiently to explain. 

“Mr. McLean,” said Elinor, little knowing 
how the strong, calm, cautious Scotchman 
was trembling inwardly at the very sound of 
her voice, “we have just been to Goldfinch 
Gully for a walk, and there we caught sight 
of her father, who seemed to be groping 
among the stones and boulders down below 
us. I’m quite sure it was he,” she continued, 
drawing near to Donald, and speaking in a 
whisper, so as not to be heard by her dis- 
tressed companion, “and I am sure, too, 
that he saw us. And, oh, Mr. McLean, the 
fierce passion that flashed into his face was 
awful! What can we do?” 

Donald felt the seriousness of the situation, 
but for one brief instant 47s situation with 


according to his thinking, within a few inches 
of his own, was one of even greater peril, alb 
things considered, and it was not until he 
had mastered an ali but uncontrollable im- 
pulse that he replied— 

“The auld fule! There’s that amang the 
boolders, as you ca’ them, that might weeb 
content his avaricious soul. I’m wonderin’ 
hoo he cam’ to fin’ it oot. Aweel, aweel. 
That’s a’ mine and Richard Braithwaite’s, an’ 
if the auld Israelite covets it, he can have 
my share of it a bargain ; an’ that bargain is 
that he shall leave Zilpah alane. Zilpah, my 
dear,” said he, feeling that he had that to 
offer the old Jew which would make him 
master of the situation, “never fash yourself 
aboot it. I'll tak’ tent that nae harm shall 
come till you hereaway.” 

Zilpah remembered the movement of 
Donald’s hand to his pistol, and said, as she 
laid her hand upon his arm— 

“ But will any harm come to my father ?” 

“Nay, nay, dear lassie. I hae a weapon 
in haun’ that will mak’ mair impression on 
him than the sicht o’ a ween pistol,—for I 
could scarcely send him a bullet for your 
sake,—an’ that’s goold, red goold galore.” 

Donald McLean determined, if possible, 
to have an interview with the old Jew, and 
try to treat with him with a view to securing 
Zilpah’s safety. The crescent moon just then 
filling into strength was beginning to take 
the place of the westering sun, when the 
Scotchman bent his steps toward Goldfinch 
Gully by a shorter way through the bush 
than was possible to daintier travellers. Of 
course, it needs not to be told that on such 
an expedition Douce and Pawkie were abso- 
lutely essential, and could not possibly be 
spared. At any rate, that was their own 
private opinion, and if I have at all done 
justice to this brace of heroes, whose “ com- 
mon sense was considerably mair than 
ordinair,” the reader will be of opinion that 
they were in the right. 

“Now then, doggies,” said Donald to his 
four-footed comrades after they had struggled 
through the bush, and had come within sight 
of the tall smooth-boled gumtrees that fringed 
the golden valley. “I hae a word or twa of 
caution to admeenister. It’s just possible, 
Pawkie, that your auld frien’ the Jew body ’Il 
send a whiff to your nostrils; an’, Douce, 
youre likely eneuch to get an uncanny smell. 
But you mun’ just abide it. Dinna bark, 
doggies, an’ aboon a’ things dinna—ech, sirs, 
wha’s that ?” 
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dogs were cut short by the appearance of a 
stranger, who was just emerging from the 
valley, and was threading his way among the 
thickly planted trees that fringed it, towards 
the place where the Scotchman stood. Of 
course, the two dogs were speedily aware of 
the presence of the new comer, and equally 
of course, seeing they were reputable dogs 
and had a character to maintain, they did not 
bark, having been distinctly warned against 
it. But they did growl, dasso profundo, now 
and again rising almost to a tenor, and re- 
quiring the very nicest manipulation to 
prevent it from merging into a forbidden 
bark. The Scotchman’s keen grey eyes 
speedily convinced him that the stranger was 
of the tribes of Israel. It certainly was not 
old Issachar, for there was neither bend in 
the back. nor beard onthe chin. Sohe came 
to the conclusion that the old Jew had not 
come to Goldfinch Gully alone, and that if he 
watched and followed his kinsman—for such 
he certainly was by race, if not by family— 
he would find the present whereabouts of 
Issachar Joel himself. 

“Down, doggies, down!” said Donald in 
a low, but authoritative tone. ‘“Seelence, 
baith o’ ye, and just creep alang a wee.” 

Setting his collies an example, the squatter 
doubled his tall body so as to hide among 
the brushwood, which still grew in sufficient 
strength and size for shelter, though the bush 
itself was mainly passed, and silently crept 
along, keeping the stranger stiJl in view. 
This kind of proceeding became tedious alike 
to dogs and master, and just as Donald was 
about to rear his tall form to its proper 
height to rest his muscles, the stranger was 
seen to join a second son of Abraham, who 
was “blazing” a tree by means of a small 
hatchet, with the use of which he seemed to 
be unfamiliar. Then the two bent down 
together, and seemed to be engaged in dig- 
ging a deep hole. ‘There was nothing for it 
but to watch in silence ; so Donald beckoned 
his collies to his side, bid them lie down, and 
then quickly dropped himself among the 
grass, and with eyes keen and longsighted 
by much practice and experience, made his 
observations on the busy pair. It was some 
time before he came to the conclusion that 
the second Jew was old Issachar, so trans- 
formed and rejuvenated did he seem under 
the influence of the evidently important work 
in hand. Convinced at last that it was he 
and none other, Donald determined for 
Zilpah’s sake to attempt a nearer approach, 
so that he might be within hearing as well as 





within sight of the two men still delving 
among the trees. 

Silently and slowly making a circuit 
through the brushwood, he came sufficiently 
near both to hear and see all that was going 
on. A quantity of stones was being laid care- 
fully in the hole, then after carefully looking 
round them, to make assurance doubly sure 
that they were not observed, two bags of 
somewhat bulky appearance were placed upon 
the stones, and other stones were placed upon 
these. The elder Jew gave a long and linger- 
ing look at the buried treasure, whatever it 
might be, and then the hole was speedily 
filled up with earth, stamped vigorously 
down, and finally the most careful efforts 
were made, by scattering stones and grass 
about the place, to obliterate all traces of the 
disturbance. 

When the work was quite completed, the 
older Jew laid his hand on the arm of his 
younger companion and drew him over the 
spot where they had been delving, and signed 
to him to kneel. The old man then stood 
over him, and causing the other to lift his 
hands to heaven, made him swear the follow- 
ing tremendous oath :— 

“I, Nathan Emanuel, do here solemnly 
swear by the Lord God of Abraham, and of 
Isaac, and of Jacob, that I will never divulge 
the secret of this hiding-place either to man 
or woman or youth or child; neither will I 
speak of it, write of it, or in any wise make any 
sign concerning it ; but will hold it a sacred 
and unbroken secret for the space of seven 
years from this day, unless with Issachar 
Joel’s full permission, spoken or written, or 
with the permission of Zilpah Joel, his 
daughter. If I break this oath, may the Lord 
God of my people blot my name for ever out 
of His covenant with my people; maythe brand 
of Cain rest upon my brow, and the curse of 
God rest upon me,.body and soul, for ever.” 

“Enough,” said the old Jew, “I believe 
thee and trust thee, and may God do so to 
thee and more also, according to thy deeds 
concerning this. If at the end of seven years, 
this treasure is not removed in accordance 
with thine oath, it is thine own, the free gift 
of Issachar Joel, to thee and to thine for- 
ever. Now, I go forth, either to bring my 
apostate child back to the faith of her fathers, 
or to take vengeance upon her, upon the 
Ishmaelite woman who hath defiled my 
hearth, and upon all who by word or deed 
have helped to rob me of my child. Upon 
them all,” cried the old man, in freezing tones, 
“may the curse of ——” 
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“Hush, for God’s sake, hush!” said the 
young man, rising to his feet and placing his 
hand on the white lips of his passionate com- 
panion ; and gathering up the tools with which 
their secret enterprise had been effected, he 
dragged the old man into the shadow of the 
trees, and straightway they dipped into the 
gully again and disappeared. 

Donald MacLean waited awhile, and then 
‘silently and watchfully approached the place, 
with a strange sensation of coming evil lying 
heavy at his heart. The dogs followed at his 
heel, and on arriving at the spot, with noses 
to the ground, scented the whole spot, and 


Pawkie finding a short rope, with which the 
bags or tools had probably been bound, set 
to work with it as if it had been a rat, shaking 
it to and fro in a fashion which foreboded ill 
for those who had handled it. Being joined 
by Douce, the dog dropped his useless prey, 
and taking up the scent, they both scuttled 
after the retreating men, but were quietly but 
firmly called to heel again. Donald MacLean 
judged it best to leave matters as they stood, 
and slowly bent his steps to the farm again, 
assured that all his wit would be required to 
save the fugitives whom he sheltered from 





dire and deadly harm. 
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GATHERINGS. 


SELECTED BY HENRY SOUTHGATE. 


CoMPILER OF ‘*‘ MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDs,” ‘‘ NoBLE THOUGHTS IN NOBLE 
LANGUAGE,” ETC. 


LET the aim of education be to convert the mind | 


into a living fountain, and not a reservoir.—Dr. Mason. 


THERE is a machine in the Bank of England which 
receives sovereigns as a mill receives grain, for the 
purpose of determining, wholesale, whether they are 
of full weight. As they pass through, the machinery, 
by unerring laws, throws all that are light to one side, 
and all that are full weight to another. That process 
is a silent, but solemn parable to me. Founded, as it 
is, on the laws of nature, it affords the most vivid 
similitude as to the certainty which characterizes the 
judgment of the great day. There is no mistake, there 
are no partialities, to which the light may trust; the 
only hope lies in being of standard weight before they 
go in. 


SOME time ago, a boy was discovered in the street, 
evidently intelligent, but sick. A man, in whom God 
had put a kind heart, hardly knowing what to say to 
him, asked what he was doing there. ‘‘ Waiting for 
God to come to me,”’ was the reply ‘‘ What do you 
mean ?” said the gentleman, touched by the pathetic 
tone of the boy, in whose bright eyes and flushed face 
he saw evidences of fever. ‘‘God sent for mother and 
father and little brother,” said he, ‘and took them 
away to his home up in the sky: and mother told 
me, when she was sick, that God would take care of 
me. I have no home—nobody to give me anything ; 
and so I came here, and I’ve been looking so long up 
in the sky for God to come and take care of me, as 
mother said he would. He will come, won't he? 
Mother never told a lie.” ‘* Yes, my lad,” said 
the man, with difficulty suppressing his emotions, “he 
has sent me to take care of you.” It is impossible to 
describe the flash of his eye, and the smile of triumph 
that broke over his face, as he said, “Mother never 
told me a lie, sir; but you have been so long on the 





way. 





READ, not to contradict and refute ; nor to believe 
and take for granted ; nor to find talk and discourse ; 
but to weigh and consider.—Zacon. 


DIAPAsON OF LAUGHTER.—An ancient writer has 
remarked that the five vowels form a diapason for the 
laugh in general. According to this singular observer, 
man laughs in A, woman in E, the devotee woman in 
I, the countryman in O, and the old woman in U. We 
should, however, observe that the first vowel must be 
sounded like the Italian A, or like that letter in the 
word father, which is the sound given to this key-stone 
of knowledge in almost all languages but our own. 
We leave it to the reader fond of a laugh to ascertain 
how far the assertion of the eccentric author is borne 
out in the manly Ha, 4a, ha! and the feminine titter, 
He, he, he! How well, too, the O sounds in the merri- 
ment of the honest countryman. Lastly, the poor old 
lady, forced to economise her breath, finds the fifth 
vowel more kind to her infirmities, and gives utterance 
to her mirth in an asthmatic Heu, heu, heu! 


AMBITION INSATIABLE.—Cineas, when seeking to 
dissuade Pyrrhus from undertaking a war against the 
Romans, said, ‘‘ Sir, when you have conquered them, 
what will you do next?” ‘Then Sicily is near at 
hand, and easy to master.” “And what, when you 
have conquered Sicily?” ‘‘Then we will pass over 
to Africa and take Carthage, which cannot long with- 
stand us.” ‘‘ When these are conquered, what will 
be your next attempt?” ‘‘Then,” said Pyrrhus, ‘‘ we 
will fall upon Greece and Macedon, and recover what 
we have lost there.” “ Well, when all are subdued, 
what fruit do you expect from all your victories?” 
**Then,” said he, “we will sit down and enjoy our- 
selves.” ‘*Sir,” replied Cineas, ‘‘why may we not 
do it now? Have you not already a kingdom of your 
own? And he that cannot enjoy himself with a king- 
dom, cannot with the whole worid.” 












































IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 






CAMOMILE PILLS. 


THE 
MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 
A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 
EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL.STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 








NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in 
the stomach to convert what we eat and 
drink into wry | matter for the proper 
nourishment of the whole system. It is 
caused by everything which weakens the 
system in general, or the stomach in par- 
ticular. mit proceed nearly all the 
diseases to which we are liable ; for it is 
very certain that if we could always keep 
the stomach right we should only die by 
old age or accident. Indigestion pro- 
duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
tions ; amongst the most prominent of 
its miserable effects are » want, cf, or an 
inordinate appetite, sometimes attended 
with a constant craving for drink, a dis- 
tension or feeling of enlargement of the 
stomach, flatulency, heartburn, pain in 
the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in 
the mouth, perhaps sickness, rumbling 
noise in the bowels ; in, some cases of 
depraved digestion there is nearly a com- 
plete disrelish for food, but still the ap- 
petite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted 
can eat heartily, although without much 
gratification ; a long train of nervous 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, 
general debility, great languidness, and 
incapacity for exertion. e minds. of 
ms so afflicted frequently become 
irritable and desponding, and great 
anxiety is observable in the countenance ; 
they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and 
dejected, under great apprehension of 
some imaginary danger, start at any 
unexpected noise or octurrence, and 
become so agitated that they require 
some time to calm and collect the ves; 
yet for all this the mind is exhilarated 


| without much difficulty ; pleasing events, 
| society, will for a time dissipate all ap- 
| pearance of disease ; but the excitement 
| produced bss agreeable change vanishes 
| soon after the cause has gone by. Other 
| symptoms are, violent palpitations, rest- 
lessness, the sleep disturbed by frightful 
dreams and startings, and affording little 
or no refreshment ; occasionally there is 
much. moaning, witha sense of weight © 
and oppression upon the chest, night- 
mare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate 
all the symptoms of this first invader 
upon the constitution, as in a hundred 
cases of Indigestion there will probably 
be reget ar peculiar to each ; but be 
they what they may, they are all oc- 
casioned by the food becoming a burden 
rather than a support to the stomach ; 
and in all its stages ‘the medicine most 
wanted is that which will afford speedy 
and effectual assistance to the digestive 
organs, and give energy to the nervous 
and muscular systems—nothing can more 
speedily, or with more certainty, effect 
so desirable an object than Norton’s 
Extract of Camomile Flowers.’ The herb 
has from time immemorial been highly 
esteemed in England as a grateful ano- 
dyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to the 
taste arid a pleasing degree of warmth 
and strength to the stomach ; and in all 
cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, 
windy colic, and general weakness, it has 
for ages been strongly recommended by 
the most eminent practitioners as ve 
useful and beneficial. ¢ The great, indee 
only, objection to its use has been the 
large quantity of water which it takes to 
dissolve a small part of the flowers and 





























2 OBSERVATIONS ‘ON INDIGESTION, 
which must be taken with it into the | which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
stomach. It requires a quarterof a pint | fici i 


of boiling water to disselve the soluble 
portion of one drachm of Gamomile Flew- 
ers; and when one or even two Ounces 
may be taken with adyaritage, it must at 
onee be seen how impossible it is to take 
a proper dose of this wholesome herb in 
the form of tea; and the only reason 
why it has not long since been placed 
the very first in rank of.all restorative 
medicines is, that in taking it the stomach 
has always been loaded with water, which 
tends in a great measure to counteract, 
and very frequently wholly to..destroy 
the effect. It must be evident that load- 
ing a weak stomach with alarge quantity 
of water, merely for the purpose of con- 
veying into it a small quantity of medi- 
cine, must be injurious; and that the 
medicine must possess powerful renova- 


ting properties only to counteract the | 


bad effects likely to be produced by the 
water. -Generally speaking, this has 
been the case with Camomile Flowers, a 
herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, de- 
cidedly the most speedy restorer, and the 
most certain preserver of health. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to 


ficient to ~ ie proper quantities all 
wholesome , which \imoreases the 
_— of every nerve and muscle of the 
an body, or, in other words, invigo- 
rates the nervous and muscular systems. 
The solidity or firnmess of the whole 
tissue of the bedy, whichi so. quiekly 
follows the use of Norton’s Camoimiie 
Piils, their certain and speedy effect in 
repairing the partial dilapidations from 
time or intemperance, and their lasting 
salutary influence on the whole frame, is 
|} most.convineing, that in the smallest 
compass is contained the largest quantity 
of the tonic principle,-6f 86 peculiar a 
nature as to pervade the whole system, 
through which it diffuses health and 
strength sufficient to tesist the formation 
of disease, and also to fortify the consti- 
tution against contagion; as such their 
general use is strongly recommended &s 
| @ preventative during the prevalence of 
malignant fever or other infectidus dis- 
eases, and to personsattending sick-rooms 
they are invaluable, as in no one instance 
| have they ever failed in preventing the 
| taking of illness, even under the most 
trying circumstances, 
As Norion’s Camomile Pills are 
| particularly recommended forall stomach 
| complaints or indigestion, it will proba- 














the proprietor, and which he firmly be- | bly be expected that some advice should 
lieves to be one of the most valuable | be given respecting diet, though after 
modern discoveries in medicine, by which | all that has been written upon the sub- 
all the essential,and extractive matter of | ject, after the publication of volume 
more than an ounce of the flowers is con- | upon yolume, after the country has, as 
centrated in four moderate-sized pills. | it were, been inundated with practical 
Experience has afforded the most ample | essays on diet as a means of prolonging 
proof that they possess all the fine aro- | lifo, it would be unnecessary to say 
matic and stomachie properties for which | more, did we not feel it our duty to 











etna. 





| the herb has been esteemed; and, as 


they are taken into the stomach unen- 
cumbered by any diluting or indigestible 
substance, in the same degree has their 
benefit been more immediate -and de- 
cided. 


| make the humble endeavour of inducing 
| the public to regard them not, but to 
| adopt that course which is dictated by 
jnature, by reason, and by commdn 
|sense. Those persdns who study the 


Mild in ,their operation and | wholesomes, and are governed by the 


pleasant in their effect, they may be | opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly 
taken at any age, and under any circum- both unhealthy in body and weak in 


stances, without danger or inconvenience. | 
A person.exposed to cold and wet a whole | 
day or night could not possibly receive | 
ahy injury from taking them, but, on 
the contrary, they would effectually, pre- 
vent a cold being taken. After a long 
acquaintance -with and strict obser- 
vance of the medicinal properties of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing 


mind. There can be no doubt that the 
palate is designed to inform us what is 
proper for the. stomach, and of course 
that must best instruct us what food to 
take and what to avoid ; we want no 
other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agree- 
able to the taste were by nature intended 
for our food and sustenance, whether 


the most valuableof all Tonic 


them justice to say, that they are really | liquid or solid, foreign or of native pro- 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 


D1otNES, | duction ; if they are pure and unadul- 


| terated, no harm need be dreaded by 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 3 





their use; they will only injure by abuse. 
Consequently, whatever the palate ap- | 
proves, eat and drink always in modera- 

tion, but never in excess; keeping in 

mind that the first process of digestion 

is performed in the mouth, the second 

in the stomach ; and that, in order that | 
the stomach may be able to do its work 
properly, it is requisite the first process 
should be well performed ; this consists 
in masticating or chewing the solid food, 
so as to break down and separate the | 
fibreg and smalt substances of meat and | 
vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- 
ing the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged 
upon ail to take plenty of time to their 


den thus imposed upon it, that all will 
soon be right again. 

It_is most certainly true that every 
person in his lifetime consumes a quan- 
tity of noxious matter, which if taken 
at one-meal would be fatal: it is these 
small quantities of noxious matter, which 
are introduced into our food, either by 
accident or wilful adulteration whic 
we find so often upset the stomach, and 
not unfrequently lay the foundation of 
illness, and perhaps final ruination to 
health. To preserve the constitution, 
it should be our constant care, if pos- 
sible, to counteract the effect of these 
small quantities of unwholesome matter ; 
and whenever, in that way, an enemy to 
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ineals and never eat in haste. If you | the constitution finds its way into the 
conform to this short and simple, but | stomach, a friend should immediately be 
comprehensive advice, and find that | sent after it, which would prevent its 
there are various things which others | mischievous effects, and expel it alto- 
eat and drink with pleasure and without | gether ; no better friend can be found— 
inconvenience, and whieh would be plea- } no, none which will perform the task 
sant to yourself only that they disagree, | with greater certainty, than NORTON’S 
you may at once conclude that the fault 'CAMOMILE PILLS.© And let it be 
is in the stomach, that it does not. pos- ; observed, that.the longer this medicine 
sess the power which it ought to do, | is taken the less it will be wanted, and 
that it wants assistance, and the sooner | it can in no case become habitual, as its 
that assistance is afforded the better. A | entire action is to give energy and foree 
very short trial of this medicine will !to the stomach, which is the spging of 
best prove how soon it will put the | life, the source from which the whole 
stomach in a condition to perform with | frame draavs its succour and support. 
ease all the work which nature intended | After an excess of eating or drinking, 
for it, By its use you will soon be able | and upon every occasion of the general 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is | health being at all disturbed, these Pruts 
agreeable to the taste, and unable to| should be immediately taken, as they 
name one individual article of food | will.stop and eradicate disease at its 
which disagrees with or sits unpleasantly | commencement. Indeed, it is most con- 
on the stomach, Never forget, that a | fidently asserted that, by the timely use 
small meal well digested affords more | of this medicine only, and a common 
nourishment to the system than a large’! degree of caution, amy person may enjoy 
one, even of the same food, when di-| all the comforts within his reach, may 
gested imperfectly. Let the dish be | pass through life without an illness, and 
ever so delicious, ever so enticing a | with the certainty of attaining a healthy 
variety offered, the bottle ever so en- | OLD AGE, 

chanting, never forget that temperance| On account of their volatile properties, 
tends to preserve health, and that health | they must be kept im bottles ; aud if 
is the soul of enjoyment. But should closely corked their qualities are neither 
an impropriety be at any time, or ever | impaired by time nor injuted by any 
sooften committed, by which the stomach | change of clime whatever. Price 134d. 
becomes overloaded or disordered, ren- | and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 
der it immediate aid by taking a dose of | The large bottle contains the quantity 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, which will so of three small ones, or Pinis equal to 
promptly assist in carrying off the bur- | fourteen ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERS. 











Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 
Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be 
: persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 





GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


8 strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Pre- 

serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 

It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic 

and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 

éc., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its 

use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 





STREDMAN’S 
SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 





Tue value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world 
and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which 
the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of 
Powders so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Pur- 
chasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special 
caution against such imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
‘*JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are en- 
graved on the Government Stamp aflixed to each Packet, in White Letters 
on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The name 
STEEDMAN is spelt with two FE’s. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and | 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
in Packets, 1s. 1d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
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USEFUL MANUALS FOR ALL. 





The Housewife’s Friend and Family Help, post 
free, One Shillinz. 
Children's Ailments, and how to treat them, post 
free, One Shilling. 
The Royal Road to learn French, post free, One 
Shilling. 
The infallible Ready Reckoner, post free, One 
uling, 
The Family Pudding Book, post free, One Shilling. 





The Guide to Double Entry Book-keeping, post 
free, Sixpence. 

The Servant’s Companion, post free, Sixpence. 

The New Family Receipt Book, post free, Sixpence. 

The Domestic Gardener’s Assistant, post free, 
Sixpence. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Modern Guide to Cookery and Carving, post 
free, Sixpence- 

The complete Cattle Keeper, post free, Sixpence. 

Confectionery, whole Art of, post free, Sixpence. 





Instructions for the Pianoforte, post free, One 
Shilling. 
Instructor for Ballad Singing, post free, One Shilling, 
Self-tutor for the Violin, post free, One Shilling. 
Self-tutor for the Flute, post free, One Shilling. 
Self-tutor for Harmonium, post free, One Shilling, 
Self-tutor for the Cornet, post free, Sixpence. 
Self-tutor for Concertina, post free, Sixpence. 
Self-tutor for Banjo, post free, Sixpence. 


Can be sent Post free, by forwarding stamps for the amount named, to 


SMART & ALLEN, come House Yard, Paternoster Row, London. 
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ORIGINAL DEVONSHIRE SERGE. 


The strongest fabric manufactured for Boys, Gentlemen, Ladies, and Children; 
will wash well, and is not hurt by Sea Water. 


A quality, 27in. wide, 1/114 per yard. 

ee 9 2/2 : be 

oi <a a 

D i - soft and velvet-like, 3/3 yard. 

E a extra-stout for Boys, 1/8 per yard. 

F se Men, 31in. wide, 2/2 per yard. 

G fe 27in. wide, I/l} per yard, all wool, for 
Bathing Dresses, &c. 


H Coating Quality and Yachting Suits, in, wide, 
4/ll per yard. 
! do. do. do. 6/2 ve 


K do. do. do. 7/- ae 
L. For Ladies’ Winter, and Gents’ Summer Suits, 7/9 yd. 
All Parcels over 2O/- carriage paid to London, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Edinburgh, Dublin, &c. 
Patterns post-free. 


POPHAM, RADFORD & CO., 


37, 38, BEOFORD STREET; 


14, 15, & 16, EAST STREET, PLYMOUTH. 








These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, 
and VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and as a general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for th> cure of most complaints they are unequalled 
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WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD fox the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arisin 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 

They aze sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. 14d. 
2s. od., and 4s. 6d. each; or, sheuld any difficulty occur, enclose 
14, 33, or 54 Stamps, according to size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK, 
Calvert Street, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they will 














strengthening, beautif: 
Whiskers, or Moustae 
turning gray. Sold in bottles, 3s, 6d.,6s., and 11s, 


IXTY YEARS’ SUCCESS.—The best and only 
certain remedy ever discovered for preserving, 
ing or restoring the Hair, 
es, and preventing them 


by all chemists & perfumers, & at 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.0, For Children’s and 
Ladies’ Hair it is most efficacious and unrivali 





be sent free by return of posg. 


Tailors’ 
Labour Agency, 


NEWINGTON 
CAUSEWAY. 
' BEST HOUSE FOR 
JUVENILE CLOTHING. 














BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


It is a basis for culinary treatment tht BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR is recommended under this 
head. In the hands of an accomplished cook there is no known limit to the variety of delicate and palatable dishes 
which may be produced from it. It readily lends itself to the requirements of individual taste, and may be enriched with 
every variety of ingredient within the resources of the casine. It is equally susceptible of plain and simple treatment 
for ordinary domestic purposes, and one of its chief recommendations is the facility with which it may be prepared. 
Boiled with milk, and with or without*the addition of sugar and flavouring, it may be ready for the table within fifteen 
minutes ; or, poured into a mould and cooied, it becomes in the course of an hour a Blancmange, which, served with 


fresh or preserved fruit, will be acceptavle at any meal. 


Add sultana raisins, marmalade, or jam of any kind, and in 


about the same time it is made inte an excellent Baked Pudding. To which facts ma} be added just two hints : 
1. Take care to boil with milk, when so required, for not less than eight minutes. 
2. If time can be taken for it, the Baked Pudding will be the better for being allowed to cool, and should be 


re-warmed when about to be served. 





Use only tts 








S. & H. HARRBIS’S 
POLISHING PASTE 


(FOR MEDALS AND GLASS) 


EBONITE 
WATERPROOF 
BLACKING 


For Boots and Shoes, 
Requires no Brushing. 





To be obtained of all Oilmen and Grocers. 





EIGHT. PRIZE \MEDALS. 
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EIGHT PRIZEXMEDALS! 


























RELIABLE TABLE KNIVES 
AND CARVERS. 


EVERY BLADE STAMPED AND WARRANTED THE 
VERY FINEST MANUFACTURE, AND HOT-WATER 
PROOF. BALANCE HANDLES. 

QS.) 12S., 24S., 35S. per dozen. 
MEAT OR POULTRY CARVERS. 
3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 108. 6d. per pair. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES (POST-FREE) OF CUTLERY, SPOONS, 
Forks, CRUET STANDs, &c. 


FRANCIS E, SPILLER, 


71, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, 


5 per cent. Discount off 40/ Purchases and upwards. 





DARLOW’S 
MAGNETINE 


BELTS, SPINE BANDS, LUNG INVIGORATORS, CHEST 
PROTECTORS, WRISTLETS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., &c. 


FOR THE, CURE OF 
Gout, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DepiLity, INDIGESTION, 
Sciatica, LumBaGco, Broncuitis, Liver, 
Lunc, AND CHEST COMPLAINTS. 





Gentlemen's med Descriptive | Ladies’ mate 





Pamphiet | 
POST FREE. | 
| 


_27/- each 





DARLOW & CO., 443, STRAND, LONDON. 





ECONOMICAL, 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


THE DAYS OF HIGH PRICES ARE GONE. 
BEST GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 


Our 10/9 Kid Button Boot, or Side Springs, sent 
Carriage Free on receipt of remittance, with size. 
Usual price for these Goods, 14/6. 


WILSON & SON, 
ESTABLISHED 70 YEARS, 
79, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON. 











